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Kcincm unter uns ist es gcgeben sich frei zu machen von dem 
Bonn, in den das Leben ihn geschlagen. Wir denken, fiihlen und 
handeln getreu der Uberlieferung, in der wir leben. Das einzige 
Mittel uns zu befreien ist die Versenkung in ein neues Leben und 
Verstandniss filr ein Denken, ein Biihlen , ein Handeln das nicht 
auf dem Boden unserer Zivilisation erwachsen ist, sondern das 
seine Qitellen in anderen Kulturschickten hat. 

(Letter to Friedrich S. Krauss. See Bibliography, 1904-6.) 



FRANZ BOAS: THE MAN 

By A. L. KROEBER 

W ITH the death of Franz Boas in New York on December 21, 1942, the 
world lost its greatest anthropologist, and America one of its most 
colorful intellectual figures. 

He was born in Minden, Westphalia on July 9, 1858, as one of six children, 
of whom he and three sisters survived to adulthood. His father was Meier Boas, 
a prosperous business man; his mother, Sophie Meyer, an unusual woman, 
founder of the first Froebel Kindergarten in Mirfden, and friend of Schurz, 
Kinckel, Jacobi, and other “forty-eighters.” There is little on public record 
or floating in tradition regarding the youth of Boas. Without being secre¬ 
tive, he reminisced little in advancing years: the present and the future ab¬ 
sorbed his interests. If he dipped into his personal past, it was momentarily, 
or to illustrate some impersonal point. His first nineteen years appear to have 
been spent under the family roof; he attended school and Gymnasium in 
Minden. As a boy, he botanized and was otherwise interested in natural his¬ 
tory; and he early acquired a proficiency on the piano which he continued to 
cultivate and find relaxation in until at least early old age. 

He spent four years on his University career, studying successively at 
Heidelberg, Bonn, and chiefly at Kiel, as was the frequent custom of the time. 
His first specialization appears to have been on physics, with the involved 
mathematics; but there was a gradual shift toward physical and then cultural 
geography. In this change he followed his principal teacher, Theobald Fischer, 
whom he accompanied in his transfer to Kiel. In this switch or extension of 
interest it is difficult not to infer some influencing by the older man on his 
twenty-two or three year old student, though it does not accord with the 
picture of Boas in his maturity, or even only a few years later, when he initi¬ 
ated all his own new paths and only subsequently sought contacts with the 
like minded. 

Boas took his doctorate in 1881 at the age of twenty-three. His dissertation 
was called Contributions to the Understanding of the Color of Water. The ap¬ 
proach was wholly physical, but only to a minor degree experimental. After 
an analysis of the problem as contained in the literature, there are reports of 
two investigations: on the absorption of light in water, and on the polarization 
of light reflected from water. The dissertation belongs strictly in the field of 
physics, not of geography; but it already expresses the approach which was to 
characterize Boas’ life work in anthropology: the application of analysis and 
of proofs, rigorous as in physics, to natural or cultural phenomena. The conse¬ 
quence was that ‘flaws” comparable to those of physics were unattainable, 
and Boas always realized this limitation. He was consistently skeptical of 
proclaimed equivalents of physical law in the fields of culture, mentality, and 
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even organisms. In his earlier years, he sometimes refuted such pretensions; 
later, under the pressure of large constructive tasks, he often passed them by 
in silence, probably writing them off in his mind as essential verbalizations. 
Yet this early, persistent, and perhaps congenital bent toward the method of 
physics was qualified by the equally strong impulse to treat phenomena as 
such. Hence his fundamental insistence, as soon as he entered the field of 
culture, that phenomena can properly be dealt with only in their adhering 
context. How far this principle, which he led in establishing firmly in anthro¬ 
pology, rested upon a constitutional attitude of interest in phenomena per se , 
or was reached by purely intellectual acumen, it is hard to say. It is clear that 
he remained aloof from the outrightly historical attitude in which phenomena 
are also dealt with as such but in which it is their context which really becomes 
the ultimate concern. His own ventures in the historical manner were few and 
half-heartedly hesitant, as if produced against an inner conviction. The his¬ 
torical approach is inevitably both synthetic and intuitional; and Boas re¬ 
mained a spiritual physicist in rigor of analytic demonstration and distrust of 
intuitions. He distrusted even his own: he had enough, but ruthlessly sup¬ 
pressed them. 

Outside of his profession, however, he was ready enough with subjective 
attitudes. It was customary in his day not only to defend one’s dissertation 
against all comers, but to assert and maintain a series of other theses. His final 
one was that contemporary operetta was equally to be condemned (\verwerflich ) 
on grounds of art and morality. Asked, many years later, why he chose this 
proposition, he answered that he felt strongly on it. Unfortunately, the chal¬ 
lenge seems to have provoked no active opposition in his academic audience. 
Boas’ aesthetic tastes, in literature as in music, always remained definitely 
classic, with perhaps such slight coloring as was inevitable in nineteenth cen¬ 
tury Germany. He ranked Beethoven highest; and at the other end of the scale 
remained implacably intolerant of any quality of frivolity. 

Of his five other theses, only one was in the domain of physics—theoretical 
physics—the denial of an a priori: that the force of masses is independent of 
their speed and acceleration. Three were geographical and showed the bent in 
direction in which he was paralleling Fischer: suspended particles as the cause 
of diffuse sunlight; the necessity of geography as a foundation of history; and— 
prophetic of the future—that Greenland could not extend far north beyond 
latitude 83°. The fifth proposition was that Talbot’s psychophysical law on the 
intensity of sensation of intermittent light was in need of mathematical dem¬ 
onstration. This proof he proceeded to give the following year in Annalen der 
Physik und Chemie. Fechnerian psychophysical threshold discrimination 
occupied him intensely in this period. During 1881 and 1882 he published no 
less than six other papers in Pfliiger's Archiv, including one on the basic prob¬ 
lem of psychophysics. 
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All of these papers are wholly theoretical and mathematical, not exper¬ 
imental. A relative lack of interest in experiment remained with Boas all his 
life, and seems to have been a deep-seated quality of his mind. It may have 
been the main factor that led him so quickly out of physics. He seems to have 
been wholly uninfluenced by Cattell, in spite of their long and close association 
on Science and at Columbia. He spent much time in his seminars, for several 
years, on Wundt; but it was the Vblkerpsychologie, not the experimental 
psychology which Wundt helped found or organize, that occupied him. He was 
long inclined to be suspicious of Mendelian heredity, evidently trusting more 
in statistical analysis than in experimental findings on selected characters. 
Some of his own anthropometric findings had anticipated trait segregation. 
When Mendelism was rediscovered, but in the first flush of enthusiasm mul¬ 
tiple factors were overlooked and there was a bias for assuming all traits as 
single-factored, Boas demonstrated that some human traits such as eye color 
and head form were not transmitted by simple Mendelian rules. He was quite 
correct: as usual, his relentless critical faculty was sustained; but it is possible 
that his temperamental indifference or reluctance to experiment had a hand 
in stimulating the particular critical analysis. It is an unexpectable attitude 
in a nineteenth century physicist. It leaves two courses open: theoretical 
physics with a maximum of mathematics and a minimum of phenomenal con¬ 
cern; or a switch to a field in which given phenomena are attacked without 
experiment, but if possible with a mathematical approach, or at least with 
methods partaking somewhat of the rigor of mathematics. Boas chose the 
latter way. That he passed rapidly through geography to anthropology was 
perhaps due to his being humanly interested in human contacts. That within 
anthropology he tended to specialize in the two polar fields of anthropometry 
and linguistics—a combination never again attempted—is evidently due to 
the combination of his gifts for dealing with abstract form or structure and 
of intellectual precision and rigor. That he did not seriously enter psychology, 
except for the one brief excursus in his twenty-third and twenty-fourth years, 
can perhaps be attributed partly also to a fundamental aversion to half-haeas- 
ures; whoever knew him at all knew that he was thoroughgoing. At any rate, 
his beginning as a physicist heavily determined his whole intellectual career 
and helped him achieve greatness in other fields. Such a beginning is appar¬ 
ently rare if not unique in anthropology. Of course what Boas did, as a really 
superior intelligence, was not to apply physics to human phenomena, but to 
transfer the essence of its method so far as it was applicable. 

The non-intellectual aspects of his University life, though little known, 
may be presumed to have been warm and rich. He emerged from his four years 
with several deep facial scars from sabre cuts received in duelling. Later on he 
turned aside questions about these by referring to polar bear clawings in 
Bafiinland. As of the “Mosaic confession,” as his dissertation Vita phrases it, 
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he would presumably have been ineligible to the conservative Korps which 
were the German equivalent of American fraternities and practiced sabre 
fencing; though he was a member of a more liberal Burschenschaft, the Ale- 
mannia. One story, which he is said to have revealed confidentially but which 
cannot be vouched for, is that on hearing an anti-Semitic insult in a public 
cafe, he threw the speaker out doors, and was challenged. Next morning his 
adversary offered to apologize; but Boas insisted that the duel be gone through 
with. Apocryphal or not, the tale absolutely fits the character of the man as we 
later knew him in America. 

Of the years from 1881 to 1883 little is on record, except that he served as 
one-year volunteer,” or as we would say, in reserve-officer training, in the 
German army. This so-called “volunteering” was merely an optional substitute 
open to the educated in place of three years in the ranks. He told the writer 
that the experience had its values and that while he did not welcome it, he 
did not regret it. The other year was presumably spent in studying and waiting 
for a position. There was a trip to the Harz mountains, probably in the summer 
of 1883, to which he had been invited by Dr. Abraham Jacobi, who had been 
married, until her premature death, to the younger sister of Franz Boas’ 
mother. Dr. Jacobi was then established in practice in New York City, but had 
been born near Minden. Also in the party were Mrs. Krackowizer and her two 
daughters, one of whom, Marie, Boas was to marry four years later. The 
Krackowizers were Austrians who came to the United States in the period of 
intellectual bourgeois emigration following 1848. In fact Dr. Krackowizer had 
fled to escape imprisonment. He served as a surgeon in our Civil War and 
prospered in the United States. After his death his wife took her two daughters 
abroad for a year or two of European education, and perhaps to visit relatives; 
as Boas himself was to do for many years. This was the setting of the vacation 
in the Harz. 

In 1883 to 1884 Boas made the trip to Baffinland which was to launch him 
on his definitive career as an anthropologist. He wished to travel and see the 
world, and, his own funds being insufficient, arranged for additional financing 
from a newspaper—the Berliner Tageblatt , which published a series of his 
letters and travel reports from 1883 to 1885. The Germans, as their contri¬ 
bution to an international program of polar exploration, had established a 
meteorological station at the head of Cumberland Sound; but Boas went alone, 
except for a “Diener,” and did not use the station, making his headquarters 
either with whalers or Eskimos. In fact he barely saw the station occupants, 
who left by the vessel that brought him. That he made systematic preparation 
for the one-man expedition is attested by three articles published in profes¬ 
sional geographical journals during 1883 on the distribution of Eskimo tribes. 
Already in 1882 a brief note on the explorer Bessels had appeared in the home 
town paper at Minden. The Tageblatt letters, unfortunately not available, 
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record in their titles and dates the beginning and end of the trip. Boas traveled 
on the “Germania”. His first letter, written on the North Sea, was published 
August 4, 1883. There follow reports written August 26, September 14 at 
Kikkerton, and October 1 at Nauyatilik. On the return, which was made on a 
whaler, he dated his first report at St. Johns, Newfoundland, September 8, 
1884. This was printed in the Tageblatt twenty days later, after which contri¬ 
butions followed rapidly though irregularly. The first scientific report appears 
to have been a 31-page article in the Journal of the American Geographical 
Society for 1884, which was followed by a 100-page Ergdnzungsheft , no. 80, of 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen the next year. Both of these are vividly interesting 
accounts. 

Boas traveled widely, not only about Cumberland Sound but as far as north¬ 
eastern Baffinland. All of his trips were made by dog sled accompanied by 
Eskimos. His principal objective, Fox Basin west of Baffinland, he was unable 
to reach because pestilence had swept away the necessary supply of dogs. His 
geographical contributions, firmly anchored on sixty-one astronomical obser¬ 
vations, were as fundamental as his ethnological ones proved to be. The map 
in the American Geographical Journal shows how widely his ascertained coast 
lines differed from those on previous charts. He established the existence of 
two large freshwater lakes in inner Baffinland. One of these he actually reached, 
but the snow blanket over the flat shores and ice prevented him from deter¬ 
mining its exact limits. He contributed not only to topography but to knowl¬ 
edge of ice and currents. The Arctic seized him as it has a way of doing. Decades 
later he confessed being torn by nostalgia whenever there was an opportunity 
to join an expedition. 

His purely geographical articles on the Arctic continued to appear until 
1888; but even by then they had been surpassed in number and volume by 
ethnological ones on the Eskimo. His fullest geographical report is the just 
cited Petermanns supplement of 1885, whereas his monumental Central Eskimo 
in the Bureau of Ethnology Reports appeared in 1888, after he was in the thick 
of his British Columbia field work. 

From St. Johns, he came for the first time to the United States, and part 
of the winter of 1884-85 was spent in New York. From this stay date a number 
of short articles in the Staats-Zeitung and Evening Post , January 18 to March 
2, and in Science and Popular Science Monthly , as the Scientific Monthly was 
then called. Whether consciously or not, this visit served as orientation for the 
future and no doubt confirmed his control of English. 

On his return to Germany, he soon became Hiilfsarbeiter—Assistant—in 
the Museum fur Volkerkunde, founded by Bastian and still under his direction. 
Bastian had assembled a corps of able assistants, and these, and the other 
anthropologists whom he met at the Gesellschaft fur Ethnologie, proved in¬ 
tensely stimulating. It was during this same year of 1885-86, probably, that 
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he had his principal contacts, or at least began them, with Virchow, who 
perhaps influenced him personally more than any one other scientist. 

In the summer of 1886 Boas finally “habilitated” himself at the University 
of Berlin and received an appointment as Docent in Geography. He had been 
invited to try at other Universities but preferred Berlin on account of its 
broader stimulations and contacts. The appointment was delayed for some 
time. There may have been other reasons; but one at least was the resistance 
offered by Kiepert, representative of the established “historical” approach— 
classically and politically historical—to the newer “scientific” movement of 
which Boas was part. Ratzel also must have belonged to this movement; but 
their relations are not altogether clear, either personally or intellectually. Boas 
was almost certainly influenced by Ratzel, who was far from the crass environ¬ 
mentalist which he is still misrepresented as being in this country. For instance, 
he took from Ratzel the concept of marginal peoples, that is, cultures. Also 
Ratzel’s essential natural history point of view must have been more congenial 
to him than Bastian’s, which was unclear enough to savor of the mystical: the 
two men are conventionally represented in German histories (though not very 
accurately) as the contrasting founders of the two principal currents in ethnol¬ 
ogy. However, as soon as Boas had definitely established himself in anthro¬ 
pology, he proved to be much more concerned with cultural factors as such 
than with environmental ones, and in time came to be classed as an anti-en¬ 
vironmentalist. This again was not quite accurate, but it is clear that nearly 
all the younger people he trained or influenced were anti-environmentalists or 
went through a phase of being so. The basic facts in the relation seem to be 
that when Boas transferred his primary interests from geography to anthro¬ 
pology, he was as always thoroughgoing and promptly accentuated non-geo- 
graphical factors. Ratzel, on the other hand, seems to have been inclined to 
compromise and remained a geographer, although his original contributions 
lay chiefly in the field of human, that is, cultural, geography. Hence he vacil¬ 
lated between dealing at one moment with purely cultural processes like diffu¬ 
sion and the next with strictly environmental influences; just as it never be¬ 
came wholly clear whether his concept of marginality related primarily to 
populations or to their cultures. From this sort of indecision Boas was consti¬ 
tutionally free; and his prevailing attitude toward Ratzel appears to have been 
a negatively critical one, tempered by isolated stimuli. There is no apparent 
record of any closer personal contact of the two men. Their conventional 
association is almost certainly due to the fact that they both concerned them¬ 
selves, about the same time, with culture as well as geography, and that they 
both fought against the conservatism which sought to limit geography pri¬ 
marily to its politico-historical aspects. Moreover, Boas in addition to ethnology 
promptly entered the fields of anthropometry, linguistics, and folk-lore, which 
geographers of profession, and with them Ratzel, have left alone as practically 
beyond the scope of environmental influences. 
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During 1885-86 a party of Bella Coolas were “exhibited” in Berlin. Boas, 
with the experience of his Eskimo studies behind him, promptly threw himself 
into field research with these Indians. He also analyzed the extensive North 
Pacific Coast collections which Bastian had secured for the Museum. The out¬ 
come was two publications on the language and two on the culture of the Bella 
Coola during 1886. A further result was a reawakening or recrystallization of 
his desire for original exploration, and he planned a trip to the coast of 
British Columbia. He was enabled to finance this contingently by Bastian, 
who promised to purchase specimens to the extent of covering cost of travel. 
So he set out—again on his own—taking a leave from the University of Berlin 
before he had begun his service with it. 

On his way to the Pacific Coast, he attended the American Association 
meeting—then held in midsummer—at Buffalo, and was made Foreign Associ¬ 
ate Member through the offices of the General Secretary, F. W. Putnam. 'This 
was the beginning of a long personal association which developed later. The 
field work was done during the remainder of 1886. 1 

On returning to New York in January, 1887, he called at the office of 
Science to present an article and was asked to become Assistant Editor. He 
accepted, and in addition to other duties contributed during 1887 and 1888 
about fifty short articles and reviews under the captions Notes on Exploration 
and Travel, and Ethnological Notes . This connection at least gave him a living; 
and slender though it might be, he married Marie Krackowizer in 1887. 

It was probably at this time that he extended his leave from Berlin into a 
resignation and decided to become an American. For once there is more record 
of his motivations than of the precise order of events. He said later that 
though his boyhood was filled with hopes for the future unification of Ger¬ 
many, he also grew up in the family tradition as an enthusiastic republican 
and ardent individualist, to whom American democracy seemed ideal. He 
sensed the German conventions that tended to restrict a young scientist to a 
routine University career without wider fields of activity. He also was resistive 
to the formal demand of the State for declaration of religious affiliation, which 
he did not possess. At any rate, he made the decision. 

He added, nearly thirty years after, that he found in the United States an 
opportunity for activity that would not easily have been open to him in Ger¬ 
many; and that if he were young once more, he believed he would again seek 
a field in which he could expand freely. At the same time he had come to 
realize that American individualism, so congenial to youth, is fully attainable 
only in a young country, and that in an older and denser population self- 
control is a need in the interest of society, which tends to be imperfectly rec¬ 
ognized in a young and still expanding country. 

In the summer of 1888 he revisited the Indians of British Columbia, this 

1 One statement by him says “until late in the fall of 1886”; another, “in the winter of 
1886-87.” 
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time under the auspices of the British Association Committee on the North¬ 
western Tribes of Canada, of which Tylor was Chairman and Bloxam Secretary. 
Whether he applied for the work, or how he came to be selected, is not clear; 
nor when he met Tylor. In any event, the Fifth Report of the Committee, 
issued in 1889, embodies the “First General Report by Dr. Franz Boas,” a 
preliminary report having been included in the Committee’s Fourth. It is of 
interest that about thirteen pages of the report are devoted to anthropometry, 
forty-six to culture, thirty-eight to language, but only one to environment. 

The Committee pursued its work for seven years more, during many of 
which Boas visited British Columbia. With Baffinland, he had effected definite 
entry into anthropology. In the Northwest Coast tribes he took and developed 
a field of investigation which became distinctively and overwhelmingly identi¬ 
fied with him. 

Eighteen eighty-eight brought him his second academic position, his first 
in America, and the first which he actually exercised: at Clark University at 
Worcester. The institution was new, progressive in the sense of being patterned 
consciously on the German university model, and under the leadership of G. 
Stanley Hall. However it was, and remained, poor, and Boas’ title was the 
same as he had left in Berlin: Dogent. The four years at Clark, with a family 
coming on, were a period of no affluence and probably struggle; but they gave 
him, in combination with his British-supported field investigations, opportu¬ 
nity to widen and deepen his anthropology. The first Ph.D. in anthropology in 
the United States was awarded under him in 1892 to A. F. Chamberlain, who 
became his successor; the second appears to have been that of George Dorsey 
at Harvard. 

In this period appeared his first publications on anthropometry (1888), 
folklore and traditions (five papers in 1888), ethnological theory (recurrent 
inventions and museum classification in 1887, the aims of ethnology in 1888) 
and linguistics (theoretical on alternating sounds, in 1889). His earliest lin¬ 
guistic papers had dealt chiefly with vocabulary, but in his first report to the 
British Association Committee in 1889 he was already describing morphology. 
In 1892 he formally presented an outline of structure of Chemakum, in 1893 
of Chinook, in 1894 he discussed language classification and the factors at work 
in similarities. By 1895 there had been added Chinook and Salishan texts; 
also, in folklore, his lengthy Indianische Sagen; together with the first studies 
on children’s growth, on the half-blood, on anthropometric theory, and his 
summary of the anthropometry of North American tribes; not to mention two 
dozen or more ethnological contributions on the Northwest Coast. In less than 
ten years since coming to the United States he had not only hit his essential 
professional stride but identified himself with all the widespread domains of 
anthropology which he, and he alone, was to control thereafter. This was at 
the age of thirty-seven. 
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In 1892 Boas resigned his position at Clark University to become Chief 
Assistant under Putnam of the Department of Anthropology at the Chicago 
Exposition—the World’s Columbian. This move was justified both by the 
increasing indications that the growth of Clark would remain limited, and by 
the magnitude of the anthropological activities of the Chicago fair, which in 
turn held prospects of eventuating in a permanent research museum. It was in 
fact the only exposition which genuinely instituted broad-scale collecting and 
research and did result in a great scientific institution, the Field Museum, for 
years known as Columbian. Putnam returned to Harvard, and, m 1894, to 
the American Museum in New York, and left Boas as Curator of Anthropology 
in the nascent Field Museum. Internal tensions, if not dissensions, seem to 
have been present from the start. All that happened would now be difficult 
and perhaps fruitless to discover. Boas’ personal confidence many years later 
was to the effect that a joint protest or revolt had been organized by the 
scientific staff, but when it came to the firing line he alone went forward and 
fell. Whatever the antecedent events, there is no doubt that he would not 
have retreated once he was committed. Holmes succeeded him, and then 
Dorsey. Boas was left without a livelihood. 

A difficult time followed, in which he was befriended by W J McGee, until 
Putnam, a man of quite different temperament and interests in science, but 
who had learned to appreciate Boas’ powers and value, called him to t e 
American Museum as Curator of Ethnology and Somatology. This connection 
is mostly recorded as having begun in 1896, sometimes in 1895; quite possibly 
it commenced with the turn of the year. At any rate, the appointment was sup¬ 
plemented in the 'summer of 1896 by one as Lecturer in Physical Anthropology 
at Columbia, which Cattell had a hand in bringing about. For the first time 
Boas had solid ground under his feet, economically as well as professionally. 
He established himself in a house on 83rd Street, close to the Museum where 
most of his working time was spent. In 1899, Columbia made him Professor 
of Anthropology; and the American Museum followed in 1901 by appointing 
him Curator, on Putnam’s leaving New York to assume a Directorship at 
California in addition to Harvard. The Museum connection was to terminate 
some years later; but within its ten years there fell the greatest burst of the 
institution’s anthropological activity in exploration, research, and collecting 
the Jesup Expedition and many smaller ones. While Putnam headed the Jesup 
Expedition, and probably made the needed contacts with the Trustees and 
Mr. Jesup, whose mental language he could talk better than did the fiery, 
intense young German scholar, it was Boas who envisaged the Expeditions 
problems, formulated its program, found the necessary personnel in Russia, 
Germany, and America, and actually directed the execution. Alongside this 
major venture, he promoted research among the Eskimo, investigations by 
modern methods of the Plains and California Indians, the first strictly ethno- 
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graphic field studies in China, the assembly of new anthropometric data where- 
ever possible, and linguistic study as a complement of ethnology. New halls 
of exhibits were opened, their areal arrangement breaking as a matter of prin¬ 
ciple with the evolutionary point of view and problems emphasized by the 
older topical arrangement. Boas was tireless in this development; he spared 
himself no contributing detail of management or stimulation; many volumes 
of the Museum’s original accession catalogues are in his own hand. 

On his appointment at Columbia, he announced two courses: Statistical 
Theory and American Indian Languages. These two he retained as the founda¬ 
tion of his program for the forty years he was to teach at Columbia. Courses 
in other subjects came and went, but these two remained. This is no doubt a 
significant and not a merely accidental fact—another evidence of the bipolarity 
already mentioned. His approach in Statistics was wholly theoretical. A grudg¬ 
ing minimum of concrete exemplification made the course doubly difficult, 
and sometimes sterile, to students lacking the necessary mathematical founda¬ 
tion. Boas never conceded them an inch. On the other hand it is not known 
that he ever reported them as failing. On such points he manifested a tolerance 
which in later years resulted in the repute in some quarters of a Columbia 
Ph.D. in Anthropology being an easy degree. What he was interested in was 
an uncompromising adherence to his own values. As for University rules and 
the effects of their working out, he was indifferent: his interest was in the 
standards of science, not, of an institution. At least in his earlier days, this 
attitude met with sufficient sympathy at Columbia. The writer’s doctoral 
examination for instance—the first in the subject at Columbia—consisted of 
settling around a table with Boas, Farrand, Cattell, and Nicholas Murray 
Butler, outlining his 28-page dissertation, answering some questions derivative 
from it, avowing ignorance of a series of other fields, and being dismissed—• 
rather to his disappointment—at the end of a pleasant hour. There was no. 
notification of result, and Boas’ only subsequent comment, made when he was 
encountered in the Museum elevator a few days later, was that there was a lot 
that the candidate had not read. The implied standard was one that Boas 
retained. Nearly forty years later he still held that most Ph.D. candidates do 
not know enough. If they have shown that they are good men, they should be 
given their degrees, after which they will learn what they need. A refreshing 
attitude in these days of requirements, tool languages, and knowledges; but 
who other than Boas has had the courage to live up to it? Perhaps sometimes 
Sapir when he lapsed in favor of an appealing personality. 

In the teaching of linguistics, Boas’ approach was wholly inductive and 
empirical. He set before students an interlinear text and proceeded to analyze 
it, developing the structure of the language as he proceeded. This was a 
thoroughly novel method and exceedingly stimulating to students. It also 
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epitomized, of course, his own history of approach to linguistics; and served 
to ground firmly his cardinal principle of viewing each language m terms of 
its own pattern instead of a preconceived or theoretical one. The beginning was 
not too auspicious. His first class, which met Tuesday evenings at his home 
around the cleared family dining table, consisted of an archaeologist from the 
Museum, a teaching assistant of English, and an adventurous nondescript 
who soon after rolled himself out of anthropology as suddenly as he had rolled 
fn and who required some quarts of beer in a can from the nearest saloon to 
overcome the tension of a two hours’ session with Chinook or Eskimo There 
was steady growth, however, in quality as in number of students, unti, w en 
Boas retired, everyone, almost without exception, who was productive in the 
field of American languages had been trained either by himself or by Sapir, 

who in turn had got his inductive training from Boas. _ . 

As a teacher, Boas was decidedly one-sided, but his strength also lay in 
this Essentially, he would teach nothing but principles, methods and prob¬ 
lems Tordfied ly only such concrete data as were necessary for his sure and 
rapid mind to understand the situation. The load was wlioH^on the studen 
if le assumed it, Boas was ready to give him intellectual guidance. Thus if h> 
objective was analysis of the form of a language, he would proceed straight 
to this without further delay than to state that q represented a velar and ft a 
globalized k; or in statistics he would write on the board equations involving 
function; it was left to the student to pick up on his own the phonetics or cal 
cuius required for understanding. He taught at times subjects that in other 
hands would have been in large part informational, such as p ysica an r 
pology and ethnology; but the information was never organized as such y 
in relevance to a series of theoretical or methodological P° mts ' Ant ^P on 
technioues for instance, were demonstrated, performed once, and then thei 
significance and limitations discussed at length; if the student want*^ 
ulative practice, it was for him to find it. This impatience of the laboratory was 
akin to the indifference to experiment which has already been commented^om 
These attitudes made Boas a supreme teacher for tie ^ ^ 
productive scholar in his own right, sometimes ai profound J 
on nonprofessional mature intellects, but on the whole an ^differently sue 
ful instructor of average undergraduates, who are acC !J iy ° 

masses of factual content carefully organized for 

for a number of years an introductory course in general anthropolo> y m Co 
lumbia College. He abandoned it on account of a disagreement with the College 
administration over assistants; but he abandoned 

regret perhaps with relief . On the contrary, a parallel course at Barna ™^ 
lege afforded him gratification. He may have been less uncompromising toward 
gtl" they at any rate sensetl mere quickly than thei, brothers the gen™. 
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which underlay his unpalatable presentations and gave him a rapport and 
personal reciprocation which he was human enough to appreciate keenly, even 
though he might do no more than condone it as a natural weakness. 

Allied to these qualities in the classroom was Boas’ alleged lack of eloquence 
or aesthetic form; which was rather a refusal even to consider such form—a 
trait which reappeared in most of his writing. He was too intent on intellectual 
substance; and even a partial compromise or concession would have seemed 
to him weakness or a sort of prostitution. As a matter of fact, all his writing 
possesses an inner and very genuine form to a high degree; but it is a form 
similar to that expressed by decision, economy, and elegance in a mathematical 
demonstration—qualities which can win applause only before the most expert 
of selected audiences. Platform applause Boas did receive increasingly as he 
aged and gradually participated more in nonscientific political and social 
problems; but it is clear that the tribute was to his personality and convictions 
and courage rather than to his manner of presentation. He was at once too set 
to his self-imposed tasks, and too proud, to step out of his way to win favor by 
anything extraneous. 

In 1901 Boas was appointed Honorary Philologist of theBureau of American 
Ethnology. It may be presumed that he sought this title, at any rate accepted 
it, as a means toward the fulfilment of a program: the preparation of a s.eries 
of adequate grammars and text collections of native American languages. This 
program resulted in the famous Handbook of American Indian Languages , of 
which the first two volumes were published by the Bureau of Ethnology in 
1911 and 1922* and the third by Columbia University Press 1933-38. Nineteen 
languages of as many stocks are presented. Three of the treatments are wholly 
Boas’s, in a fourth he was avowed and in three others unavowed collaborator; 
all the rest but three are by men trained by him. Texts gradually fell more and 
more out of the range of the Bureau, but they appeared in equal or greater 
volume in the Publications of the American Ethnological Society, the Co¬ 
lumbia University Contributions to Anthropology, and wherever else oppor¬ 
tunity offered. The number of wholly different languages investigated by Boas, 
in nearly all cases from a completely fresh start with personal recording, is 
almost unbelievable. It includes Chinook, Kathlamet, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, 
Tlingit, Kutenai, Keresan, Bella Bella, Dakota, together with a thorough 
reworking of other men’s materials on Coos, Siuslaw, and Chukchi—all essen¬ 
tially complete treatments. Besides, there are less full contributions, ranging 
from fragments to substantial accounts, on Eskimo, Chemakum, Salish, 
Ponka, Iroquois, Nahuatl, Pochutla Nahuatl, Chatino, and Tsetsaut. This 
is probably a unique performance quantitatively as well as qualitatively, 
especially in view of language being only one of several fields of Boas’s activity. 

It reveals, in addition to the higher productive qualities of intellect, the meas¬ 
ure of energy, tirelessness, and physical stamina which all who knew Boas 
personally were so well aware of. 
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The connection with the American Museum terminated in 1905 after a 
sharp disagreement with a new and ambitious Director of the whole institution, 
who himself came into similar conflict with the President some years later. 
Again, the issues in controversy are not now either very clear or particularly 
important; but there was a conscious plan to supersede and oust Boas: this 
was manifest from approaches made to third parties. In some quarters the 
episode was construed as basically a struggle for power between personalities. 
This it certainly was in some measure. But on Boas’ side it was also a fight 
for retention of control of a program for the progress of science which had borne 
magnificent fruits, and whose cutting off was an unquestionable loss not only 
to science but to the institution. This was obvious from the fact that his resig¬ 
nation or dismissal was accompanied by the concession that he was to retain 
editorship and control of certain funds of the Jesup Expedition. Boas probably 
knew beforehand the outcome of contest with superior authority; but as always 
he fought through unflinchingly to the end: he was not given to wailing over 
defeat nor to exulting in success. Nor did the result disturb him as it might 
have shaken a less rugged man, though some bitterness remained: he did not 
easily forgive what he felt as unprovoked attacks or disloyalty. The sting was 
also the less because he had foreseen that full academic and museum activity 
would presumably be incompatible in the long run. A few years before, in 
advising the writer on a parallel situation in his incipient career, he expressed 
this view explicitly, and added that if it came to a parting of the ways, his 
own choice would be the acatfffiiic road. 

After the consolidation of his work at Columbia, Boas gave up the house 
on 83rd Street and built himself a home at 230 Franklin Avenue in Grantwood, 
New Jersey, on the Palisades opposite the University, and readily accessible 
by the Fort Lee Ferry. The grounds were spacious and dotted with oaks; the 
house comfortable; and it remained his home for the rest of his life. Later, 
as the children scattered, his eldest daughter and her husband joined him with 
their children, so that the house continued filled with young voices, and dinner 
was always a group affair. Boas’s study was just off the front door. It was a 
large room completely lined with books, with one big desk and leather easy- 
chairs for guests. Unless callers came specifically on business, however, they 
were likely to be received in the living room, along with such members of the 
family as happened to be present. The household attitude was always hospi¬ 
table to guests. A summer home on Lake George, overlooking the lake above 
Bolton Landing, had been acquired through Dr. Jacobi. Here the family nor¬ 
mally lived for three months, except during the rather frequent summers when 
they went to Europe to visit relatives and friends, Boas perhaps attending the 
International Congress of Americanists or some other scientific session. 

About 1910, Boas instigated the founding of a cooperative International 
School of American Archaeology and Ethnology in Mexico, in which, besides 
Mexican agencies, Columbia, Harvard, Pennsylvania, the Hispanic Society, 
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and the Prussian government (the University of Berlin) participated formally. 
There was to be an annual resident director, several fellows, and research in 
Mexico. Among the participants on the spot were Boas, Seler, Tozzer, Mason, 
and others. His own year, 1911-12, was spent largely in linguistic and archae¬ 
ological work, besides lecturing, and resulted in a dozen reports and papers, 
several in Spanish, which he learned to master adequately. It was under his 
stimulation that Gamio discovered the Archaic at the bottom of a stratification 
at Azcapotzalco. The promising career of the School was injured by revolutions 
in Mexico and tensions with the United States Government, and was finally 
cut off by the first World War. 

At the age of fifty-six, Boas met a trial with his usual fortitude. He devel¬ 
oped a cancer, whose surgical removal necessitated severance of the main facial 
nerve, resulting in permanent paralysis of the left side of his face and slightly 
affecting his clarity of enunciation. He suffered relatively little inconvenience, 
and certainly no impairment except in control of one eyelid; but the disfigure¬ 
ment was striking and led to many unfounded rumors, among those who had 
not known him before, as to a stroke, mutilation in duelling, and the like. 
There was no recurrence of the disease in the nearly thirty years of life that 
remained to him. Undaunted, he set off for field work in Puerto Rico within 
six weeks of his operation. 

In 1917 he founded the International Journal of American Linguistics , 
which he edited and maintained until his death, with only occasional insti¬ 
tutional subvention and generally at heavy personal cost. The / ournal, which 
came to ten volumes in the aggregate, was the only one in its field, and proved 
of fundamental importance. It was genuinely international in character, both 
in the polyglot character of its contributions—although the subject matter 
remained strictly confined to native American languages—and in the nation¬ 
ality of its collaborators and writers. Editorially associated with Boas at the 
time of founding were Goddard, Thalbitzer, and Uhlenbeck; subsequently also 
Rivet, Sapir, and Bloomfield. Beginning with volume VI in 1930, publication 
was under the auspices of the Linguistic Society of America; but editorial 
policy control remained wholly in Boas’ hands. 

About 1925 the American Council of Learned Societies undertook to pro¬ 
mote research in native American Languages before it should become too 
late. A considerable sum was put at the disposition of a Committee of which 
Boas was chairman, Bloomfield and Sapir being his comembers. All available 
competent personnel was mobilized and provided with field and diving ex¬ 
penses. Formal salaries and publication not being included in the program, 
the funds sufficed for an immense amount of collecting of new information, 
all of it secured directly from living speakers of the languages, and including 
ample textual as well as structural material. After the initial five or six year 
period, grants were continued some time longer oir a smaller and diminishing 
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scale. A minor proportion of the new data secured has been issued in one or 
another organ, but the major bulk still awaits publication. There has rarely 
been so vast a mass of wholly new data, many of them on the point of perish¬ 
ing, gathered at so low a cost in any field of scholarship; and Boas’ was the 
greatest share of responsibility in the execution of the undertaking. 

The outbreak of the war in 1914 stirred Boas profoundly and was to sub¬ 
ject him to many strains. He had been twenty-eight years in this country and 
had long been a citizen. But his first twenty-eight years he had lived in Ger¬ 
many, he had relatives as well as friends there, had been awarded numerous 
scientific honors, and had maintained contact through frequent visits. His 
instinctive sympathies were on the German as against the British-French side, 
and recognition of the fact that the basis of these sympathies was emotional 
did not diminish them. Nor did he feel that he should diminish them, since 
the pro-Ally sympathies of the Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Saxonized majority of 
Americans were equally instinctive and inevitable. Neither did his being in 
the minority daunt or swerve him; all his life he had been likely to be in that 
role, and perhaps felt constitutionally comfortable in it. At any rate, he spoke 
his mind according to his convictions, always within the limits of correctness, 
spoke it publicly and repeatedly, and after 1917 as well as before, unmindful 
of the public storm he provoked and the troubles he invited. There was never 
any suspicion of a disloyal act, but his attitude was one of avowed disapproval 
of our entry and participation in the war. It speaks well for the fundamental 
liberalism of our political and educational institutions that he seems not once 
to have been subjected to persecution, trial, or threat of dismissal, in spite of 
the temptations he must have presented both to popularity-seekers and to 
unleashed hates. Columbia at any rate never wavered in resisting any such 
temptation; in spite of strains which had previously arisen between him and 
elements in the administration, the University evidently respected both its 
own principles and the strong integrity of Boas’ personality. 

The storm did not really break until a year after the Armistice, on the 
publication of a letter to The Nation , protesting in the name of science against 
the action of four anthropologists who had combined patriotic intelligence 
work with their investigations in Latin-America during the war. Taxed by his 
friends for the indiscretion of this provocative step, he replied with genuine 
humbleness of manner that he was sorry to displease them but had no choice; 
he would have burst if he had not acted. What at once became evident was 
that many latent hostilities which Boas had accumulated over the years now 
found expression within the membership of his own profession. The animus 
ranged no doubt from purely patriotic indignation to ranklings of supposed 
affronts and the jealousy of envy. Who shall untangle motivations so mixed 
even in individuals, let alone in a group? At the Anthropological Association 
meeting in Cambridge at the end of 1919, two-thirds of the members present 
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came determined to rebuke Boas. It was only a question of how far punishment 
should go. An agreement to palliate action broke down through sheer mis¬ 
understanding of terms in the heat of passion on the two sides. The printed 
record of the proceedings omits mention of the most stinging action voted by 
the Association, and there would be nothing gained by recording it now. 
Sufficient that immediately after the session Boas attended the annual dinner 
and being called on in his turn to speak, related a somewhat lamely humorous 
episode of the search by a university professor for his lost gown, whose sardonic 
reference lay in the fact that the gown had been bestowed on him by Oxford 
along with an honorary degree. Next day, living up to an agreement with his 
supporters, though this had since been superseded by the Association’s action, 
he resigned from the National Research Council, which acceded with profes¬ 
sions of regret and obviously genuine respect. 

This really concluded the episode. The larger world of science took no 
further notice of what it evidently construed as a domestic flare-up within a 
small profession; and within a few years Boas was back not only on the Re¬ 
search Council but on the Council of his own Association. Some outbreak of 
the sort, sooner or later, was apparently inevitable. A man so self-reliant in 
his judgments and so unswerving in adhering to them actively was bound to 
build up a good measure of immediate offenses and enmities, perhaps in very 
proportion to his stature. But it was his stature that the world was interested 
in, and recognized; and before long again, his colleagues too. It was not the last 
time that Boas provoked resentment; but it was the last time that resentment 
found formal or public expression. 

After the war, Boas’ social interests and public participations underwent 
a gradual change. He had been secretary of the Germanistic Society of 
America. He now became active in the Emergency Society for German and 
Austrian Science—the famous Notgemeinschaft—and served as its presi¬ 
dent from 1920 to 1928, throwing enormous energy into the task. He noted 
the rise of the Nazi movement with earlier concern than most liberal Ger¬ 
mans, fought it as he could from a distance, and was honored, on Hitler’s 
accession, by having his books publicly burned. Well along in his seventies, 
he became national chairman of the American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom, and honorary chairman of the National Emergency 
Conference, often attending their meetings, and making addresses, in the 
intervals of being racked by illness. Whatever a narrower nationalism may 
have thought of his past attachments, there was no one more committed with 
his whole soul to the fight for all liberties. 

Boas’s later years were saddened by the sudden deaths of his second son 
and second daughter, both in their first maturity, and, in 1929, of his wife, who 
was run down almost at her doorstep. Too many reminiscences of loss clustered 
about Bolton Landing, and he ceased using his summer refuge there; but the 
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presence of his twin grandsons brought back a degree of sunshine to life in the 
Grantwood home. 

About the age of seventy-three he suffered a severe heart illness; but, 
rallying, went back to his work. With the years his frame shrank and looked 
frailer, and his recuperations were slower, but he continued indomitably with 
teaching, research, scientific upbuilding, and public activities. The end came 
with instant suddenness at a lunch he was giving Rivet at the Faculty Club, 
in the presence of his former associates and successors at Columbia. He died 
at eighty-four in action—with his boots on, as all who knew him had predicted. 

Formal titles and honors make dreary as well as inadequate records, and 
it will suffice here to outline the range of those that came to Boas. He was of 
course a member of all the national honor societies in science. He was Vice- 
President of the A.A.A.S. as early as 1895, President in 1931, President of the 
New York Academy in 1910. He was honorary or corresponding member of 
at least twenty-five academies or anthropological or geographical societies in 
no less than a dozen countries: besides the United States and Germany, in 
England, France, Austria, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Italy, Russia, 
and Mexico. At that, a number have no doubt failed to be recorded. 

With all his strongly marked individualism, Boas believed firmly in co¬ 
operative organization of effort. He was one of the principal founders of the 
American Anthropological Association and the prime mover in the resurrection 
of the American Ethnological Society in New York after nearly fifty years of 
abeyance. His instigation of the International School in Mexico has already 
been mentioned. He served faithfully for eighteen years as Editor of the Jour¬ 
nal of American Folk-Lore. Characteristic of his willingness to undergo drudg¬ 
ery for a common cause was his painstaking copying out in his own hand of the 
entire Indian half of Keresan Texts for zincograph reproduction, in order to 
save the Ethnological Society the added cost of typographical composition. 

Whether the greatness of Boas lay more in his intellect or his character, it 
would be difficult to say. His intelligence was as massive as it was acute, as 
wide-ranging as sound. It was fortified by an unquenchable perseverance, an 
infinite capacity for work. It has sometimes been thought that his critical 
faculties predominated. Strong as they were, this opinion is almost certainly 
erroneous: his positive activities at least balanced them. No anthropologist saw 
as many new problems, opened up so many novel approaches. So far as criti¬ 
cism goes, he was above all self-critical. Having first searchingly subjected his 
own views to test, he was not likely to accept lightly the views of others ad¬ 
vanced with more precipitateness. As a matter of fact, he was in general toler¬ 
ant, especially toward younger men; and where he recognized partial merit, he 
often withheld public criticism of weaknesses. He was certainly in no sense a 
negativist, even if praise at times had difficulty crossing his lips. No man could 
have been fundamentally destructive in his impulses who labored so indefati- 
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gably to build up, develop, and achieve. If he set limits to his conclusions that 
sometimes seemed narrow, it was because beyond them his intellectual con¬ 
science saw doubts and invalidities. It must be remembered that he was 
trained in mathematics and all his life thought like a physicist. The only motto 
he ever proclaimed, and that sparingly, was probably derived from Virchow: 
“icy enthusiasm.” This meant to'him an ardent, unsparing drive for under¬ 
standing, completely controlled by every critical check. This ideal he certainly 
lived up to for himself so far as is humanly possible. In all his enormous output 
it is difficult to find even minute instances of error of either fact or procedure. 
If he gave only partial answers to most of the problems he raised—a result 
likely to be disconcerting to the majority whose enthusiasm is greater than 
their ice—it was because he saw clearly where present possibilities of demon¬ 
stration end in fields as complex as those of culture and the organic. 

On the side of personality, inner integrity of character and rugged self- 
reliance were perhaps his outstanding qualities. He settled with his conscience 
what was or was not demonstrable in an intellectual situation, what was right 
or wrong in a situation of conduct, and then adhered unwaveringly to his 
course, irrespective of consequences. The decision might seem sudden, because 
he started from rigorous principles and his mind worked swiftly and with 
clarity; but it was never hasty or rash; and he had few steps in his career to re¬ 
trace. If in the inevitable clash of movements or personalities he was beaten—- 
and he lost battles as well as won them—he claimed no pseudo-victories, ut¬ 
tered no complaints, but went under with his flag still flying. He was a doughty 
foe, as many sensed who avoided giving him battle. At the same time he never 
sought a fight for its own sake or for the prestige of victory: life was too full of 
things to be built up to be wasted in such ways; it would have been beneath 
his inner sense of dignity. The strictly competitive sense in him was uncom¬ 
monly small. He disapproved of chess, or merely tolerated it, for this reason. 
On the other hand, once teased by his children into helping them out in a jig¬ 
saw puzzle, his tenacity in face of a problem would hold him till complete 
solution was achieved; though no doubt he despised himself for wasting three 
hours on a sterility. 

Once committed to a friend, or a dependent, he held fast with the same 
unswervingness; and the only defaults he could never wholly bring himself to 
pardon were those which he construed as partaking of the treasonable. His 
intensities made him seem stern, sometimes forbidding; the youthful stood in 
admitted awe of him, his agemates were often made uncomfortable in his pres¬ 
ence by an unavowed sense of something kindred. With intimates he was 
affectionate, though he did not easily express warmth; and was always sensi¬ 
tively touched by manifestations of genuine affection. With his children, his 
ways were easy, casual, and spontaneous; and the bonds with them were and 
remained unusually strong. Praise he instinctively shrank from, whether in 
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giving or receiving; but a certain simplicity of manner generally caused his own 
approval or disapproval to shine through. Nor was he insensitive to the ap¬ 
proval or disapproval of others, though from youth he had steeled himself to 
remain unswayed by it. 

It will be evident that Boas’ emotions were as powerful as his intellect, al¬ 
though his control of them was so rigorous that he might seem cold. His was 
fundamentally a passionate nature, channeled, as nearly as might be, toward 
depersonalized objectives. He disciplined his ego and sublimated a powerful 
libido. 

So decisive were his judgments, and so strong his feelings, that his character 
had in it much of the daemonic. His convictions sprang from so deep down, and 
manifested themselves so powerfully, that to the run of shallower men there 
was something ultra-human or unnatural about him: he seemed impelled by 
forces that did not actuate them. In consequence he was literally worshipped 
by some of those that came under his influence, whereas others were dismayed 
or even repelled. A third group, consisting largely of scholars and men of 
science in other fields, but later also of those in public life, who came into con¬ 
tact chiefly with his outstanding abilities and unusual self-integrity, generally 
developed toward him a sense above all of respect. His was a nature that could 
not fulfill itself without making some enemies, but a larger number of loyal 
friends and devoted followers. 

In physique, Boas was dynamic and wiry. Below rather than above me¬ 
dium stature, he was well-proportioned in every limb in age as well as youth, 
powerful for his weight, and seemingly immune to fatigue. He never made a 
flaccid motion nor an over-hasty one. His features and movements were wont 
to retain their composure even under great tension. In persistent situations 
irritation might creep into his speech; but so far as the writer knows he never 
lost his temper nor raised his voice in anger. His eyes were coal black and pierc¬ 
ing: they were what one saw first and never forgot. His mouth and nose were 
generous but firm. His black hair, beginning rather far back even in younger 
years, reared in a bold crest. The whole face and head had in them something 
aquiline, resolute, decisive, and poised. The picture in Globus , printed in 1902 
and possibly taken a few years before, shows him in his physical prime and 
with characteristic expression. 

Hunger or thirst, heat or cold, danger or exposure, exertion or luxury, he 
took in the same stride. Discomfort he disdained to recognize; often perhaps he 
hardly felt it, so strong were the drives of his energy. His manner was Spartan, 
his goals unSpartan in their breadth. Were it not for the word’s current impli¬ 
cation of a desire to impose one’s standards on others, he might fairly have 
been called a puritan: he was certainly inclined to be so to himself. He drank as 
part of sociability, not from the need of inner relaxation. Most of his life he was 
wholly uninterested in smoking. Later, after women smoked, his girl students 
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gradually coaxed him into the habit. At the moment of his death, he had a glass 
of wine before him and had just lit a cigarette—among friends. 

As facile princeps in his profession, irrespective of generation, Boas would 
automatically fall into the category of genius as currently rated. That word 
has however become so ambiguous that further characterization is necessary. 
He was quite clearly not endowed with any specific but limited gift of out¬ 
standing order, with any special faculty that seems preternatural, with inborn 
virtuosoship, such as for instance Sapir possessed in his articulateness, felicity, 
and flair for the nuance. Boas’ was rather a rugged, massive, powerful per¬ 
sonality of great caliber, who drove his engine through to the accomplishment 
of whatever the task in hand seemed to him to be, rather than following the 
easier leads of congenital predilections. He was of the Titans—a self-disci¬ 
plined Titan; a Prometheus rather than an Apollo or Hermes. In many ways 
the epithet of greatness describes him better than that of genius. 

This quality found expression in many aspects of his work. It has long been 
notoriously difficult to convey the essence of Boas’ contribution in anthro¬ 
pology to non-anthropologists. He made no one great summating discovery; 
he had no one slant, no designable and therefore closed idea-system. His ideas 
were multiple, at once in flux and in balance like the world of phenomena 
which he dealt with. Hence no label fits him. The best he could find, in groping 
to make his anthropological attitudes clear to others, was the epithet “dy¬ 
namic”; which is true enough in a sense but also colorlessly inadequate. It was 
the man that was dynamic, and his ideas; not any ideology or methodology 
that he invented. 

For similar reasons there never was a “Boas school,” in spite of the pro¬ 
found influence which Boas exerted. He was the last man that wanted such a 
school; what he stood for was a sound approach, not a dogma. Like everyone 
else, he was susceptible to the degree of flattery implicit in approval and agree¬ 
ment with his views. But he never excommunicated or even discountenanced 
those of his students who developed paths different from his own. One could 
legitimately speak perhaps of a Boas group, in differentiating those directly 
influenced by him from those little or not influenced. Essentially, a Boas 
“school” has existed only in the minds of those themselves heading or wanting 
to head a school. 

Massiveness of mind is implied also by the enormous mass of new data 
collected by Boas. In spite of his transcendant importance in theory and meth¬ 
od, he probably recorded personally a greater bulk of original factual informa¬ 
tion—cultural, linguistic, and biometric—than any other anthropologist that 
could be named. 

He was fundamentally impatient of classification, especially where it 
tended to become an end in itself, or even a way-station. Being only super¬ 
ficially interested in the historical or natural-history significances of classifi- 
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cations—their contextual significances—his impulse was to push on from data 
to factors or principles or demonstrations. In this he again showed himself the 
spiritual physicist that he was. The attitude led however to a lack of organ¬ 
ization, or at least of readily recognizable organization, in some of his data 
presentations, which is no doubt the basis of the frequently heard complaints 
that his larger masses of new information are unnecessarily hard to digest, and 
therefore his proofs'sometimes difficult to follow. The criticism does not hold of 
his shorter articles, where he was freer to follow the counterpart of the physi¬ 
cist’s approach; nor of his grammars, where depiction of structure is the end 
sought. It has already been pointed out that something similar held of his 
teaching. 

An absence of style, often noted of Boas’ published works, has already 
been mentioned. He would undoubtedly have answered that style belonged in 
literature and he was doing science. His appreciations in literature as well as 
music show that he was far from devoid of aesthetic sense; but his basic prin¬ 
ciple of control would have led him to check absolutely any impulses toward 
literary quality in his work. For analogous reasons he never allowed himself 
to discuss cultural or aesthetic values in his work, though it was clear to any¬ 
one who knew him at all closely that he was often keenly conscious of them. 
One result was a certain baffling quality in his book on Primitive Art: every as¬ 
pect of art including style is treated—except stylistic values. This is due not to 
any deficiency, but to a deliberate restraint: it is the ice in his enthusiasm: 
science does not deal with cultural values; at any rate, it does not evaluate. 
The book is really a daringly original enterprise: it attempts to treat wholly 
scientifically a field which is ordinarily entered primarily from value interests. 
To date, accordingly—whatever the verdict of the future may be—it has 
evoked more respect than warmth of appreciation; but it represents Boas’ 
approach at its most typical. He resolutely refused to be an Epicurean. 

It is in line with the foregoing that with all his six hundred articles Boas 
was not fundamentally a writer of books. His first, The Mind of Primitive Man , 
1911, though it expresses much of his basic philosophy, is mainly a republica¬ 
tion of papers strung on a theme. The German edition, Kultur und Rasse , 1914, 
is not so much a translation as a more coherently knit reworking. All the re¬ 
maining books are from the last fifteen years of Boas’ life: Primitive Art , 1927; 
Anthropology and Modern Life , 1928; General Anthropology , 1938; the revised 
edition of The Mind of Primitive Man , 1938, which more nearly follows Kultur 
und Rasse; and Race , Language and Culture, 1940. This last is a sort of Ge- 
sammelte Abhandlungen, embodying his own selection of what he considered 
most significant in his articles, addresses, and monographs, and therefore giv¬ 
ing the most representative view of his lifework. 

Contrary to a widespread usage, especially among older men with many 
claims on their time, Boas appeared rather rarely as collaborating author. This 
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appears to have been due to an aversion in principle, or at least of taste. At any 
rate it accords with his personal standard of individual self-reliance. He was 
much more likely to rework and improve the effort of a student or coadjutor 
without claiming acknowledgment. The major exceptions were in cases of 
native informants like Hunt and Deloria, where co-authorship publicized 
their collaboration. Boas was among the first to make such acknowledgment. 
General Anthropology , a reference or textbook, is by eight authors. It is prob¬ 
able that Boas, though often urged, shrank from the preparation of a general 
systematic or topical work, and finally compromised on the composite author¬ 
ship. He repeatedly expressed reluctance to presenting masses of fact which he 
did not himself control or had not personally checked. 

The best reply that the writer can give to the frequent question of what the 
essence of Boas’ scientific contribution w^s, is that it consisted of, first, the 
recognition and originating of a vast number of new problems; second, an¬ 
swers which so far as they went were sound to an amazing degree; and third, 
the fact that his answers were, as they should be, restricted: he saw through 
the fallacies of others and refrained from committing his own. With all his 
boundless energy for pushing on, he knew where to stop, and rigorously re¬ 
spected the borders of proof. 

University or California 
Berkeley, California 



FRANZ BOAS AS AN ETHNOLOGIST 

By RUTH BENEDICT 

W HEN Boas entered the field of anthropology much progress had already 
been made. In Germany Bastian and Ratzel were in their prime, and, 
in England, Tylor. Ratzel was documenting culture areas, to use the current 
term, and showing their roots in the geography and ecology of the region. 
Bastian was brooding on the Elementargedanken that underlie all forms of 
human thought, whether civilized or primitive, and comparing European 
philosophies with views held by preliterate tribes. Tylor was busy in his library 
putting together travellers’ accounts of strange people and bringing order out 
of chaos whatever the problem he touched, whether it was a minimal definition 
of religion or the connection between matrilocality and odd bits of behavior. 

Boas, however, in devoting himself to anthropology, had from the begin¬ 
ning a problem of his own which he believed the data of anthropology could 
answer, and all his detailed contributions to ethnology had in his own mind a 
unity which came from his life long interest in that question. It is, therefore, 
important to identify it as he saw it. He himself often said that this problem 
was the relation between the objective world and man’s subjective world as it 
had taken form in different cultures. He wanted to study man’s cultural 
constructs by the same inductive methods that had proved indispensable in the 
study of the natural world. His work in ethnology was in his own mind an at¬ 
tempt to carry out this investigation. 

He embarked on his first trip to the Eskimo specifically to study the re¬ 
action of the human mind to the natural environment. As a student in Ger¬ 
many in the ’70s and ’80s, he believed himself a thorough-going materialist in 
his philosophy, and he imagined that his subject of study among the Eskimo 
would be to show how their natural environment had determined their sense 
reactions. A year among the Eskimo taught him how much more complex the 
problem actually was and this discovery meant to him that materialism, as he 
had embraced it, was inadequate. He learned that the facts of experience could 
not be explained merely by reference to laws of physical or material substances; 
they depended even more largely upon man-made conventions, products of 
the human mind. These cultural inventions could fly in the face of objective 
reality, they could be rational or irrational. They had their own rationale , 
however, and he believed this could be discovered only by tracing them in de¬ 
tail in specific cultures, following them into the grammatical categories of the 
language, tracing their diffusion from tribe to tribe and from continent to con¬ 
tinent, and identifying the same convention as it was expressed for instance in 
religion and in social organization. 

This investigation of these subjective worlds was not the problem which 
Ratzel had set himself, and it differed from Bastian’s problem in that, as 
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Boas saw it, it was to be as strictly inductive as the natural sciences in which 
he had been trained. Boas’ idea of method was indeed almost the reverse of 
Bastian’s search for “fundamental forms of thought ‘that develop with iron 
necessity wherever man lives’.” 1 Boas’ aim in anthropological study differed 
also from Tylor’s, who never saw the ethnological problem as the detailed 
study of cultural patterns in situ. In one of his earliest published papers Boas 
had already arrived at clear statement of his scientific aim: “The first aim of 
ethnological inquiry must be critical analysis of the characteristics of each 
people. This is the only way of attaining a satisfactory understanding of the 
cultures found in wider areas” and this study would in the end enable us “to 
view our own civilization objectively.” 2 

The great revolution which Boas introduced in ethnological methodology 
was the inevitable consequence of the way in which he phrased the basic 
problem. Ethnological data in the mid ’80s were more or less satisfactory 
travellers’ and missionaries’ accounts; they were not systematic investigations 
following up all cues to depict the subjective world of the tribe under consider¬ 
ation. “Even Tylor,” Boas once said, “thought that scraps of data from here, 
there, and everywhere were enough foi ethnology.” Boas had to learn from 
experience what had to be done in field work and he always said that he had 
not yet learned when he was with the Eskimo. Only when he first went to the 
Northwest Coast, he felt, had he come to the realization of the kind of investi¬ 
gation that was necessary. Any science progresses in step with its improved 
methodology and this insistence on inclusive and systematic field investigation 
by the anthropologist himself was the greatest forward step in methodology 
anthropology has taken in the whole course of its history. There had been 
good observers who had reported on primitive societies, as for instance in 
America, Bandelier and Morgan and the Jesuit Fathers; Bastian had travelled 
widely. But no one had envisaged intensive investigation of the mental life of 
man as it expressed itself in all aspects of culture, conceived as a study on a par 
with investigations of the natural world. 

In the early years of Boas’ professional life the study of the subjective 
world of man was inescapably faced by the problem of diffusion. All students 
had given lip service to the importance of diffusion but its implications for any 
theory of culture had not been recognized either by the evolutionists, who 
stressed stages of culture evolving one into the other, or by Bastian, who be¬ 
lieved that the same fundamental results were reached by the human mind in 
all societies. 3 Boas’ first published monograph on Northwest Coast cultures, 
Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacijischen Kiiste Americas , 1895, was a de- 

1 Mind of Primitive Man (1911), p. 171. Quotes in the original are from Bastian. 

2 Aims of Ethnology (1888) in Race, Language and Culture, p. 629. 

3 The Mind of Primitive Man (1911), p. 171. 
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tailed study of diffusion of folklore demonstrating both how the northwestern 
material tapered off as it went east and south and how each tribal mythology 
had grown by accretion of foreign material. This study he greatly expanded in 
1916 in his comparative notes to Tsimshian Mythology , and the weight of de¬ 
tail is enormous. But he could summarize the significance of such studies very 
simply: .“We must understand the .process by which the individual culture 
grew before we can undertake to lay down the laws by which the culture of all 
mankind grew.” 4 It was essential to show that man’s subjective worlds were 
not plants that could be traced back to some seed which had had an autono¬ 
mous flowering but were rather constructs which were subject to all the accid¬ 
ents of contact with other peoples. 

Boas’ 1896 summary of the purpose of diffusion studies—“to understand 
the process”^—was basic to all his work in this field. Dissemination of traits 
was one of the processes that always had to be taken into account before it was 
possible to understand the working of the human mind in its cultural creations; 
it was not an end in itself nor did it by itself furnish the key to the understand¬ 
ing of culture. It was ancillary. The ultimate goal was to understand the proc¬ 
ess by which each human group built up its own version of life and code of 
behavior. In 1902 he stated this goal in his paper on The Ethnological Signifi¬ 
cance of Esoteric Doctrines. Philosophic and cosmic speculations gathered from 
priests and tribal leaders are of importance, he says, precisely because they are 
systematizations of attitudes and ideas prevalent among the mass of the popu¬ 
lation; we cannot understand the processes of this growth of speculative 
thought without relating it to all the folk ideas and folk tales in that tribe. 
“The actions of every individual have their roots in the society in which he 
lives,” 5 and the “style” of these speculations “depends upon the general char¬ 
acter of the culture of the tribe” which has “a high degree of individuality in 
each tribe.” 6 

Boas’ best known studies of style are of Eskimo folk tales 7 and of American 
Indian art 8 but an excellent illustration is from his highly esoteric Geographical 
Names of the Kwakiutl , 9 where he shows how their style of place naming is a 
development shaped in part by the interests and attitudes dictated by their 
way of life, and in part by the morphology of the Kwakiutl language. Within 
its scope it is an admirable example of what he meant by a case study of the 


4 The Growth of Indian Mythologies (Journal of American Folklore 9, 1896), p. 11. 

6 The Ethnological Significance of Esoteric Doctrines (1902) in Race, Language and Culture, 

p. 315. 6 Ibid., p. 314. 

7 The Folklore of the Eskimo (Journal of American Folklore, 17, 1904), pp. 1-13. 

8 The Decorative Art of the North American Indian (1903), in Race, Language and Culture, pp. 
546-563, and Primitive Art (1927). 

9 Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. XX (1934). 
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development of a “style.” For fifty years he worked and published on the 
“style” of Kwakiutl “psychic attitudes” in their entire cultural life, and at his 
death left the not-quite-completed manuscript of his comprehensive mono¬ 
graph on this culture. 

In furthering this inductive study of man’s subjective life Boas was faced 
with two opinions prevalent in the scientific world of the moment, both of 
which seemed to him based on false projections. The first of these was an over¬ 
estimation of human cultural similarities, which was the natural consequence 
of students’ ill-considered grouping of dissimilar behavior under one easily 
stated or familiar rubric. “If,” as he said, “it is our serious purpose to under¬ 
stand the thoughts of a people the whole analysis of experience must be based 
on their thoughts not ours.” 10 His best known proofs of the diversity of con¬ 
cepts which had been treated as single concern totemism 11 and the concept of 
the future life. 12 He emphasized in these papers “the existence of analogous 
psychical processes among all races wherever analogous social conditions pre¬ 
vail”; his only reservation was that really analogous social environment so 
seldom occurs. Therefore totemism and ideas of life after death tend to be 
extremely diverse among different peoples and are neither of them a single 
phenomenon or explicable by one psychic law. “The elements of totemic or¬ 
ganization,” for instance, “are given whenever a unilateral family is desig¬ 
nated by some characteristic feature,” 13 that is, these social conditions are all 
that are intrinsically connected with the development of totemism. Beyond 
this, the whole totemic complex may draw into itself anything that is in con¬ 
formity with other tribal customs or habits of thought. These further elements 
of the complex are extremely diverse. 

The other prevalent scientific opinion which it seemed to him necessary to 
question was the over-valuation of law in the social sciences. Comte in his 
scheme of a system of sciences had acknowledged one single aim for them all: 
to deduce laws from phenomena. 14 Even in 1887 Boas was saying of scientific 
studies: “there is another object, the thorough understanding of phenomena.” 15 
Laws, he said, could be established only by splitting up phenomena actually 
present in human experience and even after laws are found in several sequences, 
adding these laws together still does not give tinderstanding of the total phe¬ 
nomenon. Specifically in ethnology “outer accident”—by which he meant oc¬ 
currences which were external to the selected sequence under consideration— 
must always make it problematic whether historical laws can be formulated. 
“The analysis of the phenomena is our prime object. Generalizations will be 

10 Recent Anthropology (1942), in press, Science. 

11 The Origin of Totemism (1910), in Race, Language and Culture, pp. 316-323. 

12 The Idea of the Future Life (1912), ibid., pp. 596-607. 

13 Origin of Totemism- (1910), ibid., p. 322. 

14 The Study of Geography (1887), ibid., p. 642. 15 Ibid., p. 641. 
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more significant the closer we adhere to definite forms. The attempts to reduce 
all social phenomena to a closed system of laws applicable to every society and 
explaining its structure and history do not seem a profitable undertaking.” 16 

No quotation from Boas’ writings on ethnology is probably better known 
than his summary of his distrust of ethnological laws: “The danger is ever 
present that the widest generalizations that may be obtained by the study of 
cultural integration are commonplaces.” 17 Stress is not often enough laid 
however on the fact that he was skeptical of cultural laws when they applied to 
“sequences of cultural achievement” 18 and “in the study of cultural integra¬ 
tion” but that he did not have the same skepticism about laws of social condi¬ 
tioning: “If we look for laws, the laws relate to the effects of physiological, 
psychological and social conditions,” 39 and “It seems possible that laws exist 
which determine the development of a given culture in a definite direction.” 20 
In this field, he believed that it was profitable to look for laws. “When we have 
cleared up the history of a single culture and understood the effect of environ¬ 
ment and the psychological conditions that are reflected in it we have made a 
step forward, as we can then investigate in how far the same causes or other 
causes were at work in the development of other cultures. Thus by comparing 
histories of growth general laws may be found.” 21 

Boas himself gives 1910 as the date when he turned from dissemination 
problems to those “of cultural dynamics, of integration of culture and of the 
interaction between individual and society.” 22 In personal conversations he 
dated this reorientation in 1922. It was gradual. He believed that scientific 
opinion about diffusion and independent invention had been won over to his 
point of view and that the necessary understanding of the processes involved 
was common knowledge. That was sufficient since he was primarily interested 
in scientific study of man’s mental life as manifested in the cultures it had 
created. It was not necessary to multiply instances of trait distribution except 
as they threw light on the development of human conventions in a particular 
culture area which was being investigated. 

It has never been sufficiently realized how consistently throughout his life 
Boas defined the task of ethnology as the study of “man’s mental life,” “funda¬ 
mental psychic attitudes of cultural groups,” man’s “subjective worlds.” 
Even in 1888 he was writing: “The data of ethnology prove that not only our 


16 Some Problems of Methodology in the Social Sciences (1930), in Race, Language and Culture, 
p. 268. 17 Ibid., p. 268. 

18 The Methods of Ethnology (1920), in Race, Language and Culture, p. 287. 

19 Ibid., p. 287. 

20 “Anthropology,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, II (1930), p. 110. 

21 The Limitations of the Comparative Method of Anthropology (1896), in Race, Language and 
Culture, p. 279. 

22 History and Science in Anthropology: A Reply (1936), in Race, Language and Culture, p. 311. 
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knowledge but also our emotions are the result of the form of our social life 
and of the history of the people to whom we belong.” 23 He knew that this was 
no new discovery even in the ’80s; his contribution was in selecting this aspect 
of ethnology for detailed and inductive investigation. The ethnological chap¬ 
ters in The Mind of Primitive Man (1911) are all given to discussions of this 
problem. He singles out for discussion inhibition of impulses, power of atten¬ 
tion and power of original thought. He shows that all of these are present 
among mankind whatever the degree of civilization; conditions of cultural life 
have made their occasions different and have influenced the way in which they 
are organized as patterns of behavior (Chapter IV). He shows that habitual 
classifications of experience are idiomatic in every culture, and that the mental 
life of man cannot be understood without inquiry into these categories (Chap¬ 
ter VIII). 

In field work Boas’ insistence on the study of mental life became of course 
an emphasis on the study of human behavior under tribal social conditions. 
“The error of the earlier anthropology” he said in 1930, “consisted in utilizing 
material of this kind (i.e., human mental or emotional behavior which is a 
response to the special stresses and pressures of the culture in which he lives) 
“garnered without critical examination, for historical reconstructions. For 
these it has no value. An error of modern anthropology, as I see it, lies in the 
overemphasis on historical reconstructions, the importance of which should 
not be minimized, as against a penetrating study of the individual under the 
stress of the culture in which he lives.” 24 Such study was essential in order to 
investigate the dynamics of social life, which could “be understood only on the 
basis of the reaction of the individual to the culture in which he lives and of his 
influence upon society.” 25 And “it must be clearly understood that historical 
analysis does not help us in the solution of these questions. We may know the 
history of a language in greatest detail; this knowledge does not explain how 
the speaker who uses the language in its present form, the only one known to 
him, will react” in any semantic situation. If we knew all objective facts about 
the existing culture “we should not need historical knowledge of the origin 
of the society to understand its behavior.” 26 For a generation he sent his stu¬ 
dents to all parts of the world to carry on such study. 

One specific problem in social dynamics which he stressed constantly was 
that of the in-group and the out-group. As he phrased it, all human societies 
from the food-gathering peoples to modern nations have one ethics for the in¬ 
group and another for the out-group. There is no evolution in this from a lower 
to a higher ethics; there is only a progressive enlargement of the in-group so 
that ethics appropriate to this group are applied to larger and larger numbers 

23 The Aims of Ethnology (1888), in Race, Language and Culture, p. 636. 

24 Some Problems of Methodology in the Social Sciences (1930), in Race, Language and Culture , 

p. 269. 26 Ibid., p. 269. 26 Ibid., p. 269. 
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of people. Careful synchronic, and not diachronic, study is necessary in any 
culture to define the in-group and show what pooling of interests suffice to 
make it cohere. It was a subject on which he often wrote, 27 pointing out that 
the modern world as it shrinks because of technological invention and com¬ 
merce must by the logic of circumstances expand the in-group to include all 
humanity. 

In problems of individual mental life Boas was most specifically interested 
in the tyranny of custom. “We are not aware of our own limitations founded on 
our participation in our culture, which does not allow us to feel its limita¬ 
tions.” 28 The study of the mental life of man in other cultures was to his mind 
one of the best pedagogical means of making men “free”; he considered it in¬ 
deed the only way in which persons born and bred in one way of life could 
learn to recognize cultural stereotypes and idioms. 

In view of his explicit emphasis throughout his life upon ethnology as the 
study of man’s mental life in its cultural creations, he never understood the 
criticisms which accused him of “deliberate aversion to systematization. As 
he saw it, his job was to document the importance of cultural stereotypes and 
the varied conditions which had brought into being some particular kind of 
subjective world in one culture and another in another. It was not a lapse but a 
clear consequence of his theoretical position which led him to make “one third 
of Primitive Art" a study of Northwest Coast art styles. 29 This, and not “for¬ 
mulating a scheme for all the New World” seemed to him the important task. 
He had generalized the conclusions that were to him most valid and most im¬ 
portant. If these were not “laws” or embodied in “a comprehensive treatise 
comparable to Ratzel’s Volkerkunde ,” 30 it was because ethnological problems 
did not seem to him best illuminated by such treatment. As any student can 
testify who ever planned a doctoral dissertation under his direction, detailed 
study of particulars seemed to him more rewarding than the building of 
systems; he thought you might find the universal in an adequate study of one 
particular subject if you devoted yourself to unravelling processes. He did not 
believe there was any short cut. 

In his own personal practice he distinguished those things which he stressed 
in research and what he presented in the classroom in introductory classes. He 
always gave his general courses under topical headings. This organization he 
naturally followed in planning his General Anthropology . His introduction 


27 For an early statement vide Some Traits of Primitive Culture (Journal of American Folk¬ 
lore, XVII, 1904), pp. 243-254. For a general statement vide An Anthropologist's Credo (The Na¬ 
tion, vol. 147, No. 9, August 27, 1938), pp. 201-204. Westermarck also discusses this point in 
The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas , Vol. II (1908), p. 743. 

28 Liberty among Primitive Peoples, in Freedom: Its Meaning , ed. by Ruth Nanda Anshen 

2 See R. H. Lowie, History of Ethnological Theory , pp. 131 and 147. 30 Ibid., p. 151. 
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mentions as one of the three great problems of anthropology “the dynamics 
of change/’ which he defines as study of “the life of the individual as controlled 
by his social experience and the modifications that society undergoes through 
the action of individuals” and investigations of whether “society as a whole 
undergoes autonomous changes in which the individual plays a passive role.” 31 
There is however no section of the textbook devoted to this third “great prob¬ 
lem of anthropology”; it had no place in the topical arrangement he adopted. 
He believed in a preliminary grounding in ethnological facts which seemed to 
him most conveniently grouped in the traditional manner. 

Boas’ own personal work in anthropology is inseparable from the work of 
others whom he taught and counseled. For much of such work he obtained the 
necessary financial assistance and much of it he edited and saw through the 
press. He sometimes put as much time into editing others’ field material as 
into a publication of his own, and he was ungrudging in his labor. He was 
responsible for the Jesup North Pacific Expedition which was set up in 1897 by 
the then President of the American Museum of Natural History of New York 
City, and as editor of the Journal of American Folklore and the accompanying 
Memoirs from 1908 to 1925 and of the Publications of the American Ethnological 
Society from 1906 to his death, and of the Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology and of the International Journal of American Linguistics , he gave 
freely his personal assistance and kept in closest touch with the anthropological 
work which was being done in America. 

Boas’ consistent theoretical position and his reiteration of ethnological 
problems as he saw them have often been given short shrift by anthropologists. 
There are of course many problems that can be pursued by means of anthro¬ 
pological data and these problems change with changing Zeitgeist . It is not 
necessary to demolish one problem in order to work in detail upon another. 
But when the object is to state Boas’ contributions to ethnology, it is obliga¬ 
tory to define those problems as he stated them and to make clear the unity 
which he saw in all his work because in all of it he was documenting certain 
phases that were involved in the solution of these problems. Anthropologists 
of the future will, I believe, more and more recognize that in Boas’ work and 
theoretical position the bases were laid for the most challenging and important 
studies they can pursue. 

Columbia University 

New York City 


General Anthropology (1938), p. 4. 



FRANZ BOAS AS A LINGUIST 
By MURRAY B. EMENEAU 


W HEN one begins to examine the contribution of the late Franz Boas to 
science in the linguistic sphere, the striking fact that leaps to the atten¬ 
tion at once is that he is the guru , the ancestor in learning, of all those in this 
country who work in descriptive linguistics. If we drew up a genealogical table, 
the guruparampara (as the Hindus call it), the succession of teachers and pu¬ 
pils, would come clear. It is only necessary, however, to mention Sapir and 
Kroeber, Jacobs and Andrade as his own pupils, and Leonard Bloomfield as a 
devoted admirer of his, and to note that practically without exception the 
younger generations are pupils of one or more of these men and often of Boas 
himself as well, due to the habit of young linguistic students in this country, 
better developed in them perhaps than in the apprentices in other disciplines, 
of indulging in Wanderjahre. The succession even goes over into the ranks of 
those who work in comparative linguistics, for all of those interested in the 
more exotic families and some of those in Indo-European and Semitics have 
sat at the master’s feet. 

What shall we say are the reasons for this extraordinary influence? It was 
not merely Boas’ longevity that made the parampard of so many linguistic 
students include his name. Longevity itself is not enough to bring students to a 
teacher’s door. It was indeed what he had to offer that drew them, and we must 
attempt to estimate his place in the history of linguistics in order to find out 
what this was. 

Central in the estimate of his linguistic achievement must come his ap¬ 
proach to the languages with which he was concerned and his success in dealing 
with them. Boas was not by any means the first to find that exotic, i.e., non- 
Indo-European and non-Semitic, linguistic material had scientific importance. 
Work on such languages had been done before him and, to be fair, had in a few 
cases been well done and in rare cases by Indo-Europeanists. Had Boas not 
lived and worked, some other agent or agents would have focussed the atten¬ 
tion of scholars on those unfamiliar languages that are the vehicles of the 
lowly and despised cultures of “our primitive contemporaries.” Nevertheless, 
he was, in cold and sober fact, the agent who brought this about more than any 
other, through his long years of devoted work and through his pupils and his 
pupils’ pupils. He set forth the “manifesto” for this study in the famous intro¬ 
duction to Bulletin 40, part 1, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, the 
Handbook of American Indian Languages, published in 1911, though he had 
used the method and taught it from the beginning. In the section on “Linguis¬ 
tics and Ethnology” he stated with insistence his creed that “a command of 
the language [of a tribe] is an indispensable means of obtaining accurate and 
thorough [ethnological] knowledge, because much information can be gained 
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by listening to conversations of the natives and by taking part in their daily 
life, which, to the observer who has no command of the language, will remain 
entirely inaccessible’' (p. 60). He admitted that this is an ideal impossible of 
attainment, though he himself and a few of his followers almost attained it in 
the case of some languages. But he conceded that approximations to this ideal 
are of the utmost value, both in allowing the investigator to establish rapport 
by means of the few phrases that he really commands and to bluff the tribes¬ 
men into believing that he already knows a great deal more than he really does. 

However, this somewhat tricky field-procedure based on imperfect lin¬ 
guistic knowledge was for Boas of less value in the last resort than the ability 
of the investigator to record in writing in the native language extended series 
of texts dictated by tribesmen. Subsequent procedure involved linguistic 
analysis in the strict sense and then a process of expressing from the texts all 
the information that they could yield about the culture of the tribe and of cor¬ 
relating this with information derived otherwise. Moreover, only through the 
medium of such texts can the investigator approach the native rationalizations 
and evaluate them for what they are worth. This process, closely akin to part 
at least of what classical philology does for the cultures with which it is con¬ 
cerned, is supplemented for Boas, again meeting classical philology in method, 
by the study in the native language of the culture’s verbal art-forms, poetry 
and songs, myths and tales, ritual texts, oratory, and the like. As he pointed 
out, while some ethnological material can be presented, though not studied, 
without use of the native language, for the art-forms and for any of the deeper 
problems of ethnology the native language is indispensable both in study and 
in presentation. Perhaps it was only Boas himself who ever presented a series 
of texts in the ideal way, with all the apparatus of “philological” handling, in 
order to derive from them all they could be made to yield for a study of the 
culture. It required the master’s hand to use the difficult method to its best 
advantage. I refer, of course, to his Tsimshian Mythology , where this method is 
used and combined with another technique of ethnological study, that of com¬ 
parative folk-lore. But many of his followers have used the method success¬ 
fully, if less explicitly. Many others have given it at least lip-service by pub¬ 
lishing volumes of texts in native languages. Some of these, at least, have 
thereby performed one of the duties which Boas kept before himself, the rescu¬ 
ing from total oblivion of languages on the verge of extinction. 

Of his success in dealing in the strictly linguistic way with the unfamiliar 
and difficult languages which he handled, we need say little. On perusal of the 
grammars which he wrotd, we are struck by the combined ingenuity and sound¬ 
ness of his analysis in a field where the pedestrian had reigned for too long 
before him and where the fantastic and far-fetched can too easily creep in. He 
was at times at the beginning of his work thought by old-school linguists to be 
a peddler of the unbelievable, if not definitely mistaken in what he thought he 
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had found. But his work brought it about that we can now calmly accept on 
good authority much that would have been laughed out of court a half- 
century ago. It is due to him that it would be impossible nowadays for an 
editor to reject a paper on such trivial grounds as those once used against him 
(in anecdote at least), that “it is well-known that no word can exist which does 
not contain a vowel.” He brought to his descriptive work an almost complete 
freedom from preconceptions, at a time when linguistic scholarship had not 
yet quite freed itself from the last preconceptions of pre-scientific linguistic 
study and when, rather worse, it was beginning, after the contribution from 
ancient India had been assimilated and consolidated, to harden in a new set of 
preconceptions. He was able, because of this freedom of approach, to admit 
that in linguistics anything is possible and, consequently, to analyze exotic 
material without forcing it into the straitjacket of the familiar. This was per¬ 
haps the most valuable single lesson in analysis that he taught his pupils and 
they theirs. It has been the characteristic of American linguists that they have 
been unstaggered by the remarkably unfamiliar material with which most of 
them have dealt, that they have succeeded in bringing order into it and at the 
same time in refining techniques and methodological concepts, and that they 
have been able to return from exotic domains with methods which have yielded 
striking results when applied to the long-known, familiar material. Other 
linguistic schools there are, to be sure, but few of them have developed entirely 
untouched by the Boasian principles, even when they have not owed some of 
their being and growth to direct contact with Boas and his school. 

We ought to note in passing the succintness of Boas’ presentation of 
linguistic data. The seeds of the stringency and quasi-mathematical type of 
formulation seen in most of the recent American linguistic work are already 
there in his work, though the immediate urge in this last direction has come 
from another source. Most of his pupils were able to imitate him in this 
feature in a greater or less degree, though at times the imitation degenerated 
into barrenness and was quite devoid of the elegance with which Boas and his 
best pupils managed to invest their presentations. 

In historical linguistics Boas’ influence was not so great as in the other 
part of the linguistic field. He observed and published correspondences be¬ 
tween closely related dialects, but hardly attempted to construct on a strict 
basis of “phonetic law” groupings of the order of the Indo-European family. 
This was, in part at least, due to the tremendous differentiation between the 
languages that he handled. In greater part however, one should attribute it to 
his attitude to historical studies in general, a matter that may be left to the 
ethnologists to evaluate. It issued at the end in his doctrine of language mix¬ 
ture, stated thus: 

We should rather find a phenomenon which is parallel to the features characteristic 
of other ethnological phenomena—namely, a development from diverse sources which 
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are gradually worked into a single cultural unit. We should have to reckon with the 
tendency of languages to absorb so many foreign traits, that we can no longer speak of 
a single origin, and that it would be arbitrary whether we associate a language with 
one or the other of the contributing stocks. In other words, the whole theory of an 
“Ursprache” for every group of modern languages, must be held in abeyance until we 
can prove that these languages go back to a single stock and that they have not origi¬ 
nated, to a large extent, by the process of acculturation. 1 

Although this statement admits the validity and necessity of the genetic 
attack, yet it seems to warn off those who would attempt to apply that attack 
where its applicability does not strike the student as obvious at first glance. 
Such a position would probably have prevented some of the achievements of 
scholars in the Indo-European field. For the Indo-Europeanist Boas’ state¬ 
ment seems dangerously like manufacturing unnecessarily a dilemma in order 
to impale oneself on one horn of it, whereas a better view of the situation 
should recognize a combination of factors. It did however lead Boas to look 
searchingly for evidence of diffusion of phonetic, morphological, and syntac¬ 
tical features between languages unrelated genetically (at least so far as is 
known), while in similar circumstances others had on the whole been content 
when they had pointed out the diffusion of lexical items; and he found many 
items that carry conviction. The Boasian view, moreover, if it had been thor¬ 
oughly assimilated, would have warned many of his ethnological followers in 
this country that the famous Sapirian reduction of American Indian stocks, 
or that of Schmidt in Indo-China and Malayo-Polynesia, or other similar ones, 
can be accepted only as sketch-maps for further exploration; no far-reaching 
hypotheses in extra-linguistic fields should be based on them. 

Finally, it remains to be said, what could be said better by one of his own 
students, how Boas encouraged the student by interest and forbearance, how 
he moved heaven and earth to obtain funds and backing for the field-work of 
linguistic projects, how successfully he maintained outlets for the presentation 
to the world of work in progress or completed. Not least of these outlets was 
the monthly Sunday meeting of linguistic scholars and students held usually 
at Columbia University during recent years under his aegis and attended reg¬ 
ularly by scholars from points as far apart as Boston and Philadelphia. Amer¬ 
ican linguistics would have had a different flavor, had he not lived. Above all, 
it would have lacked that personal flavor that was given to it by the warm 
relationship of pupil and teacher that existed between all the epigonoi in the 
descriptive field and the grand old man who was called by the younger gen¬ 
erations at least, Papa Franz. 

University of California 

Berkeley, California 

1 American Anthropologist 22, pp. 374-375. The rigid application of this statement of 
principle is not at all softened in the later article in Language 5, pp. 1-7. 



FRANZ BOAS AS PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGIST 

By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 

T HE concern of Franz Boas with the study of human physical type was 
marked by the same ability to phrase problems, the same methodological 
meticulousness in analyzing these problems, and the same independence of 
thought in interpreting the results of his investigations that characterized his 
work in other fields. His first contribution appeared in 1888, a discussion of 
certain Indian skulls from British Columbia, presented before the New York 
Academy of Sciences on October eighth of that year (1888 36) 1 while the 
article Class Consciousness and Race Prejudice (1943 2), which appeared after 

his death, showed how his concern with the field persisted. 

Between these papers lies a span of accomplishment in physical anthro¬ 
pology alone that represents the work of a busy lifetime for most scholars; a 
sum of achievement that shaped thinking in two major subdivisions of the 
field and, in a third one, has implications which may take the next half-cen¬ 
tury fully to realize. These three divisions comprise the study of growth and 
development; the problem of race, with particular reference to the relation 
between physical type and behavior; and biometrics, with special regard for 
the unravelling of those dynamic processes that have made for the creation of 
specific local forms. Boas’ contributions to the study of growth and develop¬ 
ment were presented almost exclusively as papers in scholarly journals, but 
to the literature of each of the other two fields he contributed larger works 
that have become classic. No book has been more influential in shaping en¬ 
lightened thinking regarding the nature of race than The Mind of Primitive 
Man (1911—11; 1938—3), and few works in the field of biometrics have stimu¬ 
lated as much thought regarding the plasticity of the human form as the report 
he prepared for the Dillingham Commission of the 61st Congress, entitled 
Changes in Bodily Form of Descendents of Immigrants (1910 6). 

In describing Boas’ contribution to physical anthropology, it will make 
for clarity to describe separately his researches and findings in each of these 
three major subdivisions, though the considerable degree of overlapping be¬ 
tween them must not be lost sight of. Boas’ contributions to our knowledge 
of the growth and development of children, for example, could not have been 
made were it not for his mathematical ability, which allowed him to develop 
the statistical techniques essential to the analysis of the problems in the field 
of child-study that attracted his attention. The same is true of his concern 
with the nature of racial classifications and the significance of racial differences; 
while his biometric research was distinguished from the work of certain other 
biometricians in that, for him, statistics was never an end, but always a tool, 

1 The numbers in parentheses refer to the titles in Boas’ bibliography. 
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the development of the requisite mathematical formulae being almost in the 
nature of by-product of his preoccupation with the problems of human physical 
form. 

2 

The study of growth and development early attracted Boas’ attention, 
and remained a primary interest for the rest of his life. The enlargement of 
the child-study field has been outstanding in American science during the past 
two or three decades, and to this Boas contributed his full share. Though he 
restricted his attention to questions of physical change, his writings show full 
awareness of the importance of the relevant psychological and social problems. 

Boas himself summarized for us the work he did in this field in terms of the 
questions he investigated and the results he achieved when he combined the 
significant parts of a considerable proportion of his numerous contributions in a 
chapter entitled Growth , of his volume of collected papers (1940—5). Here he 
tells how his attention was attracted by the work of Bowdich, Peckam and 
Roberts which “showed that statures and weights were asymmetrically dis¬ 
tributed,” and how, analyzing the phenomenon (1892—4), he was able to 
demonstrate that this striking result was due to the fact that children grew at 
different rates or, as the phenomenon is known today, to the factors of accelera¬ 
tion and retardation. 

Even at the outset of his career of a student of child development, Boas 
was concerned to see that the work in the field be free from conclusions which 
would crystallize presuppositions that would tend to handicap certain children. 
Two years after Boas’ initial paper in the field, Dr. William Townsend Porter, 
working in St. Louis, published a series of papers in which he translated his 
findings concerning variation in height and weight of children of a given age 
into terms of dullness and precocity. “I should prefer,” Boas wrote in crit¬ 
icizing these conclusions, “to call the less favorably developed grade of children 
retarded, not dull; these terms are by no means equivalent as a retarded child 
may develop and become quite bright. \ . . Dr. Porter has shown that mental 
and physical growth are correlated, or depend upon common causes; not that 
mental development depends upon physical growth” (1895—2). 

This was written, of course, long before the development of psychological 
tests. How correct was Boas’ assumption became clear only after 1940, when, 
in a paper variously entitled Evidence on the Nature of Intelligence and The 
Relation between Physical and Mental Development (1940—9), he worked out 
correlations between physical measurements of accelerated and retarded 
children and their intelligence quotients, the results of which, as he put it 
“corroborate(s) the inference drawn by me from Porter’s early observation 
. . . that . . . physical and mental development went hand in hand.” 

Most research on growth, when Boas entered the field, was devoted to 
obtaining mass measurements which would yield “standard” growth curves 
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for a given population when the statistical constants, principally the averages, 
were computed. Boas, like other students, recognized the value of such materials 
(1898—7) and on the basis of measurements made in Worcester, Mass., Toronto, 
Ont., and elsewhere, and calculations made by Wissler, he published a paper 
(1905—1) the tables which for many years were used as standards when deter¬ 
mining whether or not the height and weight of a child of a given age were 
“normal.” 

This, however, was but a beginning, for further problems crowded one on 
another. How did children actually grow? What would repeated measurements 
of the same children, as against age-for-age statistical constants, reveal as to 
their manner of development? What was the relation between acceleration and 
retardation, on the one hand, and ultimate stature on the other? What was 
the relationship between chronological and physiological age, and what were 
the determinants of the latter? What was the effect of the environment, par¬ 
ticularly of the social environment, on growth? What was the significance, in 
this connection, of the increase in average stature of Europeans and Amer¬ 
icans during the last century? But he was not content with this. To what 
extent, he asked, could the major incidents in the life-cycle be predicted from 
a knowledge of the pattern of growth during early years? What, indeed, was the 
character of this life-cycle? Should not the study of growth and development 
be extended to include the entire range of life? Should not changes in physical 
type and physiological function be studied for the adult and senescent periods 
as well as during childhood and adolescence, and investigations be made as to 
age at death from “normal” causes, to complete the picture and make pos¬ 
sible the correlations that would allow the most effective use of this entire 
body of materials? 

In 1935, before a meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors of America, Boas read a paper (1935—7; see also the table in 1940— 
15, p. 112, 1913—6) describing one aspect of this latter problem. A quotation 
from this paper will give us insight into how his scientific imagination played 
on the problems he was interested in; it illuminates, also, the ends toward 
which the painstaking detail of his researches on growth and development were 
directed. The matter under discussion is this one of determining individual 
life-span: 

A closer examination . . . shows that the simple statement that a certain length of life 
may be expected for an individual of known hereditary character and living in a known 
environment does not exhaust it. The life span is the result of physiological processes 
that go on throughout life and that have to be observed from the time of birth until 
death. When we study the distribution of moments of the occurrence of definite physio¬ 
logical changes, it appears that the variability of the time of occurrence increases with 
great rapidity during life. Measured by standard variations, the period of pregnancy 
has a variability of a few days, the appearance of the first teeth of a few weeks, the time 
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when puberty is reached by more than a year, the time of menopause by several years, 
and death by arteriosclerosis by more than seven years. . . . This may be due to one 
of two causes. Either the increase in variation may be due to a high degree of variability 
of the changes which occur during a given interval without any relation to the time 
when a previous stage is reached, or the given interval may have a marked correlation 
with the time when the previous stage has been reached. If the former is the case, it 
would be impossible to predict the future, if the latter, we may be able to predict the 
course of the life span. It is, therefore, of fundamental importance . . . to determine 
whether there is any correlation between the rapidity of physiological processes during 
life. 

Only a minute part of this vast program was realized by Boas. One of the 
more intriguing researches he directed, which studied the graying of hair, was 
a part of it. Here he enlisted the co-operation of various institutions and of 
individual barbers in New York City; the results were published in 1932 (10). 
But except for this, it must be left for others to carry through with the plan. 
Despite the enormous methodological difficulties it presents, this program 
will, if realized, aid enormously, in the manner Boas indicated and in other 
ways as well, in helping as understand the life of man in its totality. 

Boas’ researches in the field of growth and developmental flowered in a 
series of three papers, entitled Studies in Growth (1932 5, 1933 4, 1935 5), 

and in his paper, The Tempo of Growth of Fraternities (1935 4). In the former, 

he brought together much of the data that had been accumulated under his 
direction over the years. These data included materials gathered at the Newark 
Academy, Horace Mann and Ethical Culture schools, the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, and elsewhere—long series of repeated measurements of the same 
children. In these papers the patterns of individual growth-curves were ana¬ 
lyzed in relation to stock derivation, environmental background, hereditary 
influences; the relationship between bodily growth and dental development 
was assessed; the extent to which the phenomenon of increased stature of 
population in recent years, well-established for Europe, was manifest in, and 
had been continued during the period of childhood development by, the off¬ 
spring of immigrants. The last-named paper, on the growth of fraternities, is 
particularly important. Here Boas demonstrates how the phenomenon of 
acceleration and retardation is itself manifested according to patterns inherited 
in family lines, and thus, once more, opens up new vistas in the analysis of 
growth. 

For Boas, the study of child development was of immense practical sig¬ 
nificance, and he was quick to see the social implications of his own researches 
or those of his students. His studies of the children in the Hebrew Orphan 
Home (the results of which are summarized in 1935—5, pp. 309-313), consid¬ 
erably influenced orphanage administration; the studies he directed looking 
toward the determination of physiological age by roentgenographic and other 
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techniques had immediate application to the problems of school classification; 
a government study of bodily size and proportion of children, made so as to 
facilitate the proper cutting of clothing, enlisted his active interest, aid, and 
advice. It is not strange that his influence in the field was great, for his state¬ 
ment of problems and his methodology in attacking them held appeal both 
for those whose concern with child development was centered about the scien¬ 
tific problems involved and for those whose aims were of a more immediate 
nature. But whether occupied with the one approach or the other, his eye 
held to the long view, and his ultimate goal was the furtherance of our knowl¬ 
edge of the fundamental questions inherent in the growth processes of the 
human body. 

3 

The taxonomic approach to the study of race had slight meaning for Boas. 
In effect, he spoke a different language from those whose concern was with 
the incidence of blue eyes in Europe, or whether the Aino are to be regarded 
as Caucasoid or Mongoloid, or what percentages of a population fall into a 
given racial classification. He'recognized the importance of describing the 
principal types of human beings found on earth, but only as a preliminary 
step. For his real interest was in more dynamic problems than these essen¬ 
tially static, classificatory questions—in the processes whereby human groups 
have achieved and stabilized the traits that characterize them, the degrees of 
variation such groups exhibit and the significance of differing degrees of vari¬ 
ation, the extent to which the plasticity of the human organism makes varied 
responses possible to a range of environmental conditions (1899—*11, 1923—2, 
5, and esp., 1934—-4). 

A race, for him, was conceived in terms of a major grouping of mankind 
marked off by genetically rooted, physical characteristics: a stable type that 
reached far back into deep antiquity. It was held to be a kind of entity whose 
more widely distributed traits masked an enormous number of deviating local 
types, which, when stable, were to be regarded as having resulted from a proc¬ 
ess of isolation and inbreeding or, if they exhibited a high degree of variability, 
the result of mixture. Above all, he refused to consider races in terms of those 
types delimited by traits selected, in the conventional manner, more or less 
arbitrarily. In one of his later statements on race presented before the Congres 
International de la Population (1937—7), he phrased his position as follows: 

A race must not be identified with a subjectively established type, but must be con¬ 
ceived as a biological unit, as a population derived from a common ancestry and by 
virtue of its descent endowed with definite biological characteristics. 

He put the same point somewhat more succinctly in the chapter on race he 
wrote for the textbook he edited (1938—4, p. 104): 

In a strict sense, a race must be defined as a group of common origin and of stable type. 
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His adventures in classification were few, and though the racial “scheme” 
he advanced at various times and in various places has often been cited, he 
never regarded it as more than an opinion based on probabilities arising out of 
our knowledge concerning the early development of man. Certainly he never 
gave his time to the researches which would have been necessary to validate it 
or cause its revision. Its simplicity is striking: 

Our picture of the principal races would thus be that of two groups . . . inhabiting the 
shores of the Indian Ocean, and of another large group inhabiting the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, including both Americas and a large part of Asia, with the affiliated 
European type.” (Ibid., p. 113.) 

For Boas, that is, racial divisions, strictly speaking, were to be reduced to the 
Negroid, which included the Australoids; and the Mongoloid, of which the 
Caucasoid was to be regarded as a sub-type (1930—11, p. 75). 

It is thus apparent why Boas can scarcely be thought of as a student of race 
at all, in any customary sense of the term. One instance of this is the fact that 
in his lectures and his papers he employed the phrase “physical type” far more 
often than “race.” He had worked out his fundamental approach relatively 
early in his career; in one paper (1899—5) he stated: “the problem of physical 
anthropology is . . . the determination and explanation of the occurrence of 
different types of man in different countries.” It is important, however, if we 
are to hold to proper perspective regarding Boas’ approach, to point out that, 
in this same paper, he argued for “the possibility of classifying mankind ac¬ 
cording to anatomical characteristics,” and “the practicability of description 
of types by means of measurements.” 

His attack on the problem of human physical type, thus stated, was elabo¬ 
rated as a complex of concepts which, in various ways, he repeated again and 
again. Prehistoric data make it difficult, as yet, to trace the actual course of 
racial differentiation, but there is every reason to believe that the principal 
human types represent genetic lines having enough stability to justify the 
conclusion that the traits which characterize them were laid down long ago. 
These types (“races”) are, however, too general to be of use in analyzing the 
manner in which differentiation occurred. They are so general, indeed, that 
the overlay of local variations in physical form found in each of these enormous 
aggregates must be regarded as of primary importance, rather than the major 
divisions themselves. 

To understand these less widely spread differences, comparisons must thus 
be made between populations as they are found at the present time. This may 
not be done on the basis of average differences only, for the totality of the 
distributions must also be taken into account, variation about average values 
being considered as well as the means themselves. Such comparisons demon¬ 
strate that few human groups, when compared to one another, fail to exhibit 
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the phenomenon of overlapping; which means that within the range of each 
population there are individuals who, insofar as they manifest the trait being 
studied, cannot be differentiated from those in other groups. From this it 
follows that the degree of variation within any of the principal races of man is 
greater than the differences between racial averages and, as a corollary, that 
emphasis on “racial” differences causes us too often to disregard the basic 
unity of the human physical form. 

The processes which made for differentiation of type were several. One 
was isolation, which, with its ensuing inbreeding, encouraged the development 
of local, specialized forms. A second was contact—the constant mixture of 
differing types through crossing, a phenomenon whose universality and impor¬ 
tance Boas never missed the opportunity to stress. But the hypothesis which 
fascinated him in this connection was the one which holds man to be a do¬ 
mesticated animal, partaking of the instability of type and variation in form 
that characterize all domesticated species. 

This hypothesis appears initially in a paper he published in 1894 but 
was further developed in the first edition of The Mind of Primitive Man (pp. 
67-74). Here he says, “This point of view—namely, that the human race in 
its civilized forms must be compared, not with the forms of wild animals, but 
rather with those of domesticated animals—seems to me a very important 
one. ...” That the phrase “in its civilized forms” is not to be stressed is made 
clear when, later in the same sentence, we read: “. . . a somewhat detailed 
study of the conditions in which various races are found suggests that . . . even 
among the most primitive types of men, changes incident to domestication 
have taken place over almost all the world.” As an item in the development of 
Boas’ thinking, this statement reflects an interesting change from his 1894 
position, which left unmodified the first part of the sentence quoted. 

The importance of the phenomenon of domestication was first brought to 
the attention of Boas through the writings of Ranke and Hahn, and he later 
followed with great interest the work of Eugen Fischer and Klatt on this 
subject. It is striking that the problem, as concerns the lower forms, has at¬ 
tracted so little attention among the biologists of this country; it is also to be 
noted that most American physical anthropologists have completely ignored 
its implications in their consideration of racial origins and the differentiation of 
racial types. 

During his lifetime, Boas witnessed the rise of the racialist movement, 
which he watched with growing concern as it culminated in its incorporation 
as the basic philosophy of the Nazi party in Germany. From the first, he was 
in the forefront of those who fought it, and he opposed it with every resource 
he could muster. It is not surprising that the German edition of The Mind of 
Primitive Man (Kultur und Rasse ) was among the books burned in Germany 
during the intellectual purge of 1933. One of the most interesting of his papers 
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of this fighting,.anti-racialist type is an essay entitled Arier und Nicht-Arier 
(1933-8a), a pamphlet printed in small format on thin paper, which was cir¬ 
culated by the underground anti-Nazi movement in the early days of the re¬ 
gime. 

His conviction that science must not be used as a political stalking-horse 
led him to be critical of various recent movements in science that he felt could 
be utilized for political ends that were not justified by the scientific findings. 
Thus he never accepted the interpretation that the psychological tests given 
to the soldiers during the last war demonstrated “racial” differences in intel¬ 
ligence, and he lived to see such students as Brigham and Garth acknowledge 
the invalidity of their original position, to see psychologists generally come to 
accept the point of view that racial differences in intelligence can be estab¬ 
lished by no technique thus far worked out (1931—2). The eugenics movement 
came in for incisive analysis, as did any other plan deriving from an assumption 
that a genetically established relationship exists between race and culture 
(1926—4, 1932—4). The Nordicists gave him a field-day, and some of his most 
incisive writing is found in the destructive, yet always scholarly and docu¬ 
mented critiques he leveled at their pronouncements (1924—1, 1925—6, 
1934—1), or at any claim, however phrased, concerning the superiority of 
so-called pure races (1940—8). 

4 

Boas was a great statistician. His course in anthropometry was famous 
and student mythology held that none succeeded in mastering it without 
repeating it at least once. It was in this, more than in any other aspect of his 
work that Boas’ early training came to be of immediate use, though there can 
be little question that the same mathematical bent that produced such fruitful 
findings in biometrica was also responsible for his brilliance in solving certain 
ethnological problems, as, for instance, the ingenuity with which he would 
demonstrate the structure of an intricate kinship system by diagramming the 
various relationships in ways uniquely fitted to the case under study (e.g., 
1922—10, 1940—5, pp. 384 ff.). 

From the first, Boas realized that the conventional anatomical approach 
to the study of human physical type could never adequately cope with the 
problems, but that the study of human biology, resting on the analysis of mass 
data, must utilize biometric techniques as well. And as his analyses developed 
he found himself attacking, one after another, such fundamental questions 
as the role of heredity and environment in influencing physical type, the de¬ 
gree to which conventions of measurement could be given objective validity 
or must remain subjective orientations, the problems of growth and develop¬ 
ment, already considered, the degree of homogeneity or heterogeneity repre¬ 
sented by a given population or, as one of his most significant contributions to 
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human genetics, the analysis of the variability of groups into their subvari¬ 
ations, those of the family lines comprising them, and of the fraternities making 
up these family groups. 

His best-known anthropometric work was his study of changes in the 
head form of immigrants, the final report on which appeared in 1911(3). This 
research was a stupendous task; a total of 17,821 subjects were measured by 
Boas and his thirteen assistants, and for the first time in a major anthropo¬ 
metric research program, entire families were studied to permit the hereditary 
factors to be held constant in the subsequent analysis of the influence of the 
American environment on these immigrants and their children. The results, 
summarized in the partial report (1910—6), but most succinctly presented in a 
paper Boas published in 1912 (1912—6) and reprinted in the volume of his 
collected papers (1940—5, pp. 61 ff.), created a sensation. The biometric tech¬ 
niques of analysis he employed were strange to the physical anthropologists, 
and bewildered them. Head-form, the trait most beloved of students of race, 
whose stability must be assumed unless the numerous conclusions that had 
been based on its use were to be questioned, was shown by the results to be 
anything but stable—responsive, rather, to environmental influences. The chal¬ 
lenge to current biological thought was even more far-reaching, since the doc¬ 
trine of the autonomy of genetic determinants of physical type was inappli¬ 
cable to the findings. We know now that all genes express their potentialities 
in ways largely influenced by the environment, that it is not characters which 
are inherited but potentialities, which in different environments will be exr 
pressed differently. Boas was among the first to see this. 

An analysis of the reactions to this study will, if it is ever made, comprise an 
enlightening chapter in the intellectual history of our time. Objections were 
raised that the differences in observational errors of Boas’ assistants were seri¬ 
ous enough to invalidate the results; that comparison between parents and 
their own children was inadmissible because of the small number of cases; that 
measurements of head-form and cephalic index are liable to errors of observa¬ 
tion too great to permit the conclusions derived from their use in this study to 
be drawn; that the individuals measured were not of pure descent; that the 
findings resulted from selection rather than environmental influence. Most of 
the popular controversy over the study arose from the incorrect assumption 
that Boas claimed his results proved the existence of an “American” type, or, 
as a variant, that one was on the way to being produced, since the melting-pot 
hypothesis was being hotly debated in those days. Few defenders appeared, for 
what “defense,” indeed, was possible, other than repetition of his enormous 
study by another student? And so the criticisms have continued, until the 
present, intermittently. The most recent is based on a biometric re-examina¬ 
tion of the raw figures, which Boas later published in full (1928—’3). Boas’ re¬ 
ply to this analysis, in which he defends his methodology (1940—7) and the 
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findings based on it, closes the long series of papers he was forced to publish in 
defense of this work. 

The cumulative effect of this criticism was irresistible, and today, in 
various works on sociology, population study, and the like one still encounters 
statements to effect that, “Franz Boas made an extended study of the effect 
of immigration to the United States on the head-form of immigrants, conclud¬ 
ing that the American environment was producing a new physical type. This 
conclusion has since been shown to be false.” Nothing, of course, could be 
farther from the truth than such a statement of the results. Boas’ position as 
to this was first formulated in 1912 (2) and repeated in 1940 (5, p. 70). He finds 
himself “unable to give an explanation of the phenomena” he discovered, but 
that as “in every purely statistical investigation,” all that can be done “is to 
prove that certain explanations are impossible.” Later he wrote: “The prob¬ 
lem presented by the geographical distribution of head-forms—for instance, 
of cephalic index—has not been solved by our inquiry. All we have shown is 
that head forms may undergo certain changes in course of time, without 
change of descent.” 

If Boas did not yield his position, he likewise refused to rest content with 
his original results. Some years later found him working in Porto Rico, where 
he determined that the head form of the present inhabitants exhibited an 
average increase of five units over the Spanish average, “an increase . . . which 
can in no way be accounted for, by genetic considerations” (1916—15: 1920 
—6). He set two of his students to work measuring second-generation Sicilians 
in New York and Philadelphia, and found that “the results of the two series 
agreed with those obtained previously” (1928—2). And always he stressed the 
significance of his findings in terms of plasticity—the “instability” of the hu¬ 
man form, as Boas termed it. This, indeed, is probably the true explanation of 
his results, for one need but postulate that the human organism inherits a series 
of limits within which traits may vary with differing environmental conditions, 
rather than fixed traits, and the difficulty is resolved. 

Far less well-known, but of much greater importance to anthropometry, 
are his mathematical contributions. As early as 1894 he published a paper 
entitled The Correlation of Anatomical or Physiological Measurements (1894—2). 
Some years later, in a non-mathematical discussion, he concerned himself 
with the problem of the relationship between the “variability of organisms and 
that of their constituent parts” (1902—2). Instill another paper he worked out 
certain short-cut methods in the study of multiple correlations (1909-11), 
later returning to the same subject (1921—6) with new mathematical proofs 
of his formulae in answer to Pearson’s criticisms of them. Or, again, he exam¬ 
ined the problem of indicating the differences between variable quantities 
(1922—8), meanwhile continually measuring, gathering ever more data with 
which to test the hypothesis he was developing. The amount of materials he 
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collected, or caused to be collected, was vast—Indians of British Columbia, of 
California, and elsewhere; children in New York, Toronto, Worcester and 
other cities; Porto Ricans, Armenians, Jews, Italians; data from Sweden, from 
Bavaria, from South Africa. But the problem was always foremost in his mind. 

There is considerable reason to believe that, with the years, the most im¬ 
portant contribution of Boas to anthropometry will turn out to be encom¬ 
passed in the simple formula, 

(T 2 = a 2 fa m -\- <J 2 f r 

the final expression of his long study of the role of descent lines in determining 
the character of a population. In making his study of immigrants, he was 
struck with the importance of developing a method which would permit an 
analysis of the degree of variation within and between the family groupings 
comprising a given people. In 1916, he published his first paper on the subject: 
On the Variety of Lines of Descent Represented in a Population (1916—1). In 
this paper he developed the mathematical proofs for his contention that gross 
variation is composed of the average variation within families, plus that be¬ 
tween the families of a given population, documenting with the results of his 
head-form data, re-examined on the basis of the formulae he had worked out. 
To achieve this, it was necessary to take into account families having different 
numbers of children, to allow for the growth factor, to work out the standard 
error of these sub-variabilities. His formulae were refined and simplified in 
two later papers (1931—3, 1933—5). 

The implications of this concept have as yet scarcely begun to be realized. 
For one thing, it poses an entirely new set of problems, leading to an under¬ 
standing of the dynamics of the formation of local types and the analysis of 
the mechanisms which make for stability of these types. It brings to the fore 
questions of inbreeding and mixture, and provides a leverage for assessing 
the extent to which, among a given people, inbred or hybrid types are repre¬ 
sented. Boas himself “indicated a method” of utilizing it to dissect out hered¬ 
itary from environmental influences in shaping physical form (1928—12). With 
his customary critical insight, however, he made clear its tentative nature, 
pointing out that it contained “many simplifying assumptions that do not 
correspond to reality”; but that he felt it “possible the ultimate problem may 
be attacked by a further elaboration of this method.” 

5 

The unity of anthropology as a science has never been better exemplified 
than in the work of Boas. As far as physical anthropology is concerned, there 
is all justification for holding that the special quality of his production in this 
field is due to the fact that he never approached a problem without realizing 
that the biological creature he was studying is endowed with speech, with the 
ability to use tools and, above all, has the capacity of erecting bodies of tra- 
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dition. And this is the more interesting, since for all his consciousness of the 
fact, he never worked out any considered expression of this unity. 

Such general statements as are found in the article Anthropology that Boas 
wrote for the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (1930—11) or in his pres¬ 
idential address before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (1932—9), or in his contribution to the Kroeber volume (1936—3) show 
no closer integration of his thinking on this point that he expressed in the ad¬ 
dress he gave at Columbia University in 1907, published as a pamphlet en¬ 
titled Anthropology (1908—4). His point of view as to the interrelation of the 
several branches of anthropology is rather to be inferred from such a paper as 
his introductory essay to the Handbook of American Indian Languages 
(1911—1), where the question at issue was the relationship between “physical 
type, language and custom,” as he phrased it. 

In his papers on race, on the growth of children, on biometrics, on eugenics, 
the social setting of his problem was always kept in mind. It was rarely even 
held implicit—it was included, explicitly, in the statement of a given problem. 
If we turn, for example, to Boas’ favorite hypothesis of the differentiation of 
races, that man is a domesticated animal, it is immediately apparent that only 
one who thought in cultural terms would seize on its applicability as did Boas. 
Protection, special foods, restricted habitat—it is culture that gives all these 
to man, as man gives them to the lower domesticated forms. 

His stress on the environmental factors that influence growth was a stress 
laid on such sociological phenomena as feeding-patterns, class differentials 
making for full or restricted opportunity for development, and the like. With¬ 
out this insight into the role of culture, he would perhaps have overlooked the 
most interesting point made in his study of Armenians (1924 12), that their 

extreme brachycephalism is due to their method, in the Old World, of cradling 
their infants. The critique of the eugenist movement he most often advanced 
was purely on the cultural level; that any “desirable type” cannot be deter¬ 
mined objectively, but is a matter of values set by tradition: “The prevailing 
cultural ideals will decide what is to be done” (1938 4, p. 122). 

It was this habit of thinking culturally, in part, at least, that led Boas along 
lines so different from those followed by other physical anthropologists. His 
situation in this regard is to be compared to that of another great figure in the 
field, T. Wingate Todd, whose work was likewise marked by the unconven¬ 
tionality of his methods and the divergence of his interests from those of his 
fellows. It is not chance that Todd and Boas, both far along in their careers 
when they first met, held one another in the greatest respect, and consulted 
on problems of mutual interest. Both were sceptical of the value of classifi¬ 
cation of types as an end of research, both had major concern with the prob¬ 
lems of growth and development, and both, despite differing emphases and 
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techniques, insisted that the cultural setting of their human subjects be 
taken fully into account in studying the problems of physical form. 

It is apparent that the realization of much of Boas’ contribution to physical 
anthropology is for the future. Only in the field of child development did he go 
with the current, and only here has full use been made of his methods and his 
findings. His research program for the integrated study of the human life-cycle 
has only been commenced. His anti-racialist position has won wide support, 
but is only one element in the much broader polemic over the issue. His scien¬ 
tific approach to the study of race has, however, still to be taken over by his 
colleagues, who for the most part continue their taxonomic investigations. 
Certain of the English biometricians, especially among the students of animal 
genetics, are aware of his mathematical work, and may extend it to the study 
of man, but this has not yet taken place. 

When this does occur, when the problem of domestication has been more 
fully investigated, when the processes of the formation of local types are under¬ 
stood, and when the unity of the study of man in all its aspects is realized, then 
physical anthropology will be said to have explored the avenues of research 
opened by Boas’ studies, and can then proceed, in the manner of science, to 
move further toward a more complete understanding of the human animal. 

Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


FRANZ BOAS AND FOLKLORE 
By GLADYS A. REICHARD 

T HE title Franz Boas as Folklorist might seem proper but would actually 
be inappropriate. Professor Boas did not study folklore because he was a 
“folklorist” nor by studying it did he become one. He used it as an important 
part of the whole which he envisioned; a description of the tribes in which he 
was interested and an interpretation of their culture. When in 1888 he began 
to publish papers on the subject, treating especially at first Eskimo tales and 
the mythology of the Northwest Coast, he was impressed by the uniqueness of 
the material as it compared with European material of the same kind, never¬ 
theless he did not treat it as if it were alone in its individuality. He saw its 
relationship to the mythology of surrounding tribes, as yet only sketchily re¬ 
ported, and set about getting representative collections which would shed light 
one upon the other. Such collection was always to him of prime importance 
and the huge total which it has so far attained is due in large part to his interest 
and stimulation. 

The publications of the American Folk-Lore Society—fifty-six volumes of 
the Journal of American Folk-Lore and thirty-six volumes of memoirs—are 
largely due to Professor Boas. As a founder of the Society in 1888 he worked 
as untiringly in its behalf when he was not an officer as when he was. He was 
of course always a member of its Council. He was President in 1900 and again 
in 1932 and 1935. He was the third Editor, succeeding Alexander Chamber- 
lain in 1908 and continuing until 1923 in that office. As more and more became 
known about American folklore, he became convinced that American material 
cannot be properly understood without comparison with that of the Old 
World. Much of this has been retained in America by groups like the French 
of Canada, the Spanish Americans and the Negroes. In addition to conserving 
old patterns, they have developed new ones, a study of which contributes 
understanding of the process of development. Boas therefore encouraged the 
collection of tales, riddles, proverbs, songs and the like from these as well as 
English-speaking groups, and the contents of the Society’s published works 
is a rich field for those who would work with it, for it is so far plowed and sown 
but largely uncultivated. 

A second type of material which owes its inspiration to Boas includes the 
linguistic texts of numerous tribes. Such texts are in a way only incidentally 
for the folklorist, yet they are his best sources although so far he hardly 
realizes this fact. Boas was much interested in questions of style and always 
pointed out that it could be adequately studied only by reference to the orig¬ 
inal language in which the tales were told. By this he did not necessarily mean 
that the folklorist had to learn every language in which the tales were recorded, 
but that he could, by an awareness of the relationship between language and 
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style, weigh values better with literal translations than with free ones. The 
text collections furnish a gold mine not yet exploited by the folklorist, and they 
also preserve much that would otherwise have perished. 

Boas had always some purpose in mind in handling such collections. He 
could, of course, see values in material gathered in an unplanned fashion, but 
none of his own was so assembled. His first sample of such a work has since 
been surpassed only by himself. Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen 
Kilste Amerikas (1895) is a carefully assembled body of tales expertly ana¬ 
lyzed and used. The detailed analysis resulted in the establishment of spatial 
relationships for the myths so treated; in other words, it was a study in diffu¬ 
sion and an illuminating one. Later in Tsimshian Mythology (1916) he outdid 
himself but with entirely different results. True, he could not, nor did he want 
to, resist the distributional study, and he included that, but he did this co¬ 
lossal piece of research to show how much of the culture was reflected in the 
myth of a people. This he found of the greatest value in his interpretation of 
the social organization of the Northwest Coast area, and perhaps even to his 
own surprise, discovered that several of the features most stressed in actual life 
were completely ignored in myth. This gave rise, as all such conscientiously 
made investigations are wont to do, to other problems. This study is still a 
model of method and results. It is interesting to note that Professor Boas always 
considered it a “by-product of the job he really wanted to do.” The “real job” 
was Kwakiutl Culture as Reflected in Mythology , not published until 1935, and 
in some ways much less impressive than either the Tsimshian or the Sagen, 
chiefly because they were original and the Kwakiutl work is a further expan¬ 
sion of the idea. 

These books teach other lessons. Boas frequently said when students ex¬ 
pressed the notion that they (or others) “ought to be theoretical,” “you don’t 
just have theories, your materials furnish your theories.” 

He himself did have theories, but it is one of his most outstanding char¬ 
acteristics that he did not feel a compulsion to defend them if the materials 
dictated otherwise. As a youth he went to the Arctic with the intention of 
establishing geographical environment as a determinant of culture. His two 
years of life with the Eskimo demonstrated convincingly to his mind the 
falsity of such a conclusion and he never returned to it. After I had analyzed 
the grammar of the Coeur d’Alene language and found two independent vowel 
changes, one from i to a and one trom a to i, I said to him, “I’m afraid your 
i-a theory of Salish languages is wrong. What can we do about it?” Like a 
flash he came back, “Change the theory!” 

Two other misinterpretations of Boas’ stress on theory have been either 
made or implied. One is that of the value put on any particular theory. There 
are, of course, some theories which, by the use of all the known evidence, can 
be readily disproved. There are more, perhaps, which must be accepted or 
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rejected because of preponderance of evidence which must ultimately depend 
upon the judgment of the one who weighs it. In such cases Boas’ chief stress 
was not against the theory itself, but against easy acceptance of it. The neater 
it was, the more evidence he needed. In his speculation he was able to con¬ 
ceive of more than a single cause with a similar result, of a single cause with 
numerous results, and of different causes with different results. Because one 
circumstance existed he found no reason to believe that its direct opposite 
was impossible under different circumstances or in another locality. He was, 
therefore, able to be a real eclectic without an ax to grind. 

In line with his hesitance at staking all upon a single theory was his re¬ 
luctance to devise or to adopt an elaborate terminology for one purpose or 
another. Perhaps he bent over backward about this, but he realized the hyp¬ 
notic effect of words, the tendency to elaborate upon them, and their insidious 
power to beguile the investigator into a vicious cycle whose pivot is his own 
assumption. 

Some who deplore Professor Boas’ lack of fondness for catchwords 
also consider that his works lack organization. This is a false criticism, for 
many are even over-organized. The fact is that organization is not lacking, 
but of a sort different from that to which most of his readers are accustomed; 
that is, it follows a German, rather than an American, system. Those of us who 
have wrestled with it can easily understand this. It is especially evident in 
the Tsimshian Mythology and the Social Organization and Secret Societies of 
the Kwakiutl (1897). For years I have had beginning students review anthro¬ 
pological books and it is interesting to note, I think, that reviews of Secret 
Societies (and of Rivers’ The Todasl) are, on the average, far better than those 
of many other books generally thought to be better organized. This circum¬ 
stance, I am sure, would be puzzling to editors of “popular” books, as indeed 
it is to me, but I think it is explained by the fact that such books always leave 
an impression. 

On the other hand, strictures have as frequently been directed to the papers 
—usually only five, rarely more than fifteen, pages long—which present the 
results of years of painstaking research and calculations in a few diagrams 
with a few words of explanation. Some of the critics using these consider the 
explanations too sketchy; the diagrams in this case are over-organized. 

These contrasting opinions serve to point out an astonishing feature of 
Professor Boas’ thought processes. The fact was that he used some organization 
or other, either too elaborate or too simple, because his readers needed it. He 
himself did not. For him there was an absolute in material, a summary which 
he did not acquire by rearrangement or re-writing. He could wend his way 
through a vast morass of notes, however unwieldy or heterogeneous they might 
be, and see the ultimate conclusions even as a hound can follow a scent. This 
was true whether the material was his own or someone else’s. Many of us, 
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consulting him, have experienced this phenomenon. In the light of this fact the 
patient working-over of details, the careful assemblage, sorting and arrange¬ 
ment of the parts are all the more amazing. This work was to him purely 
mechanical, for it had lost its real interest even before he began on this part 
of it. More commonly the brilliant mind gives out the conclusions, rarely gets 
ayound to the painstaking presentation of detail. 

The strongest rocks in Boas’ self-built monument are his texts, his belief 
that what people record of themselves in their own words will in the last analy¬ 
sis reveal their motivations and ideas most accurately. At present time this tenet 
is quite unpopular, but it is a bulwark to which later students may return 
when they become doubtful of individual interpretations. The collection, 
analysis and use of such material required such patience as the ordinary stu¬ 
dent cannot give his work; furthermore, such a method may delay results 
for such a long time that he does not feel it expedient. This is quite under¬ 
standable; it merely brings out the contrast between the “ordinary man” and 
Boas. 

I have already mentioned the fact that Professor Boas changed his no¬ 
tions and procedure when evidence dictated. A further unusual act which he 
performed, in spite of the fact that he had many new works to finish, was to 
bring the old theoretical papers up to date and to make them available in a 
single volume, Race , Language and Culture. In this volume may be found the 
essential papers in folklore, some of them reviews, one a summary of the con¬ 
clusions originally written in German in the Sagen. An outstanding feature of 
this reconsideration is the corroboration found in material secured long after 
the deduction was made. 

No estimate of Professor Boas’ accomplishments would be complete with¬ 
out mention of his teaching. As his sense of organization was influenced by the 
conditions of his own training, so also his teaching methods were essentially 
European. He simply assumed that a student was a person attending college 
or university because he wanted to learn, that he had the ability and training 
to find out anything he wanted to know, and even that he had a great cu¬ 
riosity and therefore did want to know. Even though this is not exactly the 
American definition of a student, the assumption had excellent results, for 
Boas excited the curiosity of the student, gave him clues by which to sate it, 
and above all stimulated in him a great ambition. In accomplishing this he 
was just as successful with beginning students as with those working for the 
doctorate. 

One of the greatest pleasures of his teaching career was his Barnard class. 
He once told me that if he should stop teaching all classes but one, that was the 
one he would prefer to keep. Things did not work out this way, and it was, 
I believe, the famous course in methods which he gave up last. His faith in 
youth is demonstrated by a short anecdote. For some reason I was provoked 
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at some ludicrous stupidity on the part of some Barnard girls, and he said, 
“Well! They’re young!” I answered in a disgusted tone, “They’re young all 
right!” Feelingly he said, “Aber das ist kein Fehler /” He might also have made 
this retort to the remark, “He is only a human being!” 

His fundamental belief in man, not as a biological specimen, but as a 
human being, was the main reason for his work in the study of man, and 
accounts for the fact that he never accepted a theory of inevitability. Man 
inherits certain traits which are unalterable, but it is more than possible that 
environment makes a Juke or a Kallikak. Environment may be changed, it is 
social, not foreordained. Let us change it and see. There is a good deal to the 
theory of the psychic unity of mankind, but Boas never in practice accepted 
anything which might be unworthy as part of that unity. He qualifies his 
statement, about psychic unity, “we must pause before accepting the sweeping 
asseveration that sameness of ethnical phenomena is always due to the same¬ 
ness of the working of the human mind . . . ” l He goes on to emphasize the 
fact that the human mind may function in the same way under the same cir¬ 
cumstances, but that circumstances are rarely the same, and, what is more, 
many circumstances can be controlled. This leaves in practice very little room 
for anything but the potentialities of psychic unity. 

Because he did not make sweeping generalizations, Boas in company with 
many of his earlier students was accused of being negative in the sense that 
they blasted generalizations comfortably held by most people which had actu¬ 
ally never been proved, and when examined carefully, could not be proved. 
This was not destructive, but constructive, since one cannot build on a rotten 
foundation, and removing it first may be more important than excavating the 
first soil. Still another trait of Boas’ procedure is the fact that he never came up 
with an obvious generalization or with one so general that it has no significance. 
Consequently he examined and found wanting geographical determinism, 
formulations of economic determinism which show us we have to eat to live, 
psychological laws which tell us the sex urge is primary, and the like. He did 
not coin the name “functionalism” nor did he believe that it would result in 
“laws” susceptible of application. His examination of “circumstances” and 
their combinations proved to his mathematical mind the futility of expecting 
the exact combination to be repeated at least very often. But his fundamental 
method was “functional,” for in 1896 he wrote, “We have another method 
(other than comparative), which in many respects is much safer. A detailed 
study of customs in their relation to the total culture of the tribe practising 
them, in connection with an investigation of their geographical distribution 
among neighboring tribes, affords us almost always a means of determining 
with considerable accuracy the historical causes that led to the formation of 


1 Race, Language and Culture, pp. 430-434. 
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the customs in question and to the psychological processes that were at work in 
their development.” 2 This recognizes functionalism, not as an end in itself, but 
as a means to an end, and at the same time includes the influences of contiguity. 
It is what Boas meant by history. It further includes the attempt to get at 
thought processes which he believed could be understood by a knowledge of 
what happened under conditions of change. This is as true of folklore as of 
linguistics or ethnology. 

In short, Boas gave us sensational facts and procedures, always couched in 
language which forswore catchwords, but flattered his reader with the assump¬ 
tion that he could and would interpret. To him man is a growing concern, prog¬ 
ress is the inevitable, but it is not restricted to any particular group, nor does 
it have to develop in any particular way. It is therefore in many respects a 
function of Man’s control which may be wisely or unwisely exerted. The choice 
will ultimately depend upon his knowledge and ability to use reason. 

Barnard College 
Columbia University 


2 Ibid., p. 276. 





FRANZ BOAS AS AN ARCHEOLOGIST 

By J. ALDEN MASON 

W HATEVER may be the status of archeology today, it was far from being a 
science sixty years ago when Franz Boas began his anthropological work— 
and therefore he wouid have none of it. In this he was not alone; most of the 
other great figures in American anthropology of that day, such as Brinton and 
Powell, had little or no archeological interest. A few intellectual giants, to name 
only Holmes and Putnam, had done archeological work that remains standard 
even today, but on the whole the typical archeologist then, as probably today, 
was a congenital antiquarian, attracted to the ancient, the rare, the spectacular. 
Boas had little interest in objects per se, or in facts and history as such. Only as 
they presented, or helped to answer, a problem did they appeal to him. In 1885 
archeological knowledge was spotty; geographically many areas were com¬ 
pletely unknown, and sequential developments had hardly been thought of. 
The data were insufficient to present many problems, and only a few obvious 
major problems called for an archeological solution. Boas must have been irri¬ 
tated at the archeologist’s interest in lifeless objects rather than in living human 
beings, and at their attention to minutiae of no apparent immediate importance. 
A cynical remark attributed to him, even if apocryphal, probably expresses his 
attitude: “If a man finds a pot, he is an archeologist; if two, a great archeologist; 
three, a renowned archeologist!” Boas was interested in problems, and his ap¬ 
proach to a subject was by formulating a problem. 

Yet, while disinterested in archeological collections, and rather contemp¬ 
tuous of most old-style archeologists and their excavations, he had a clear and 
correct idea of the value and importance of archeological work, properly done, 
in the solution of certain problems. Probably feeling that the popular appeal 
of archeological as compared with ethnological and linguistic work afforded the 
former sufficient financial support, he never, to my knowledge, initiated any 
independent archeological investigations, but when a major program involved 
archeological problems and indicated archeological research he brought his 
usual brilliant intellectual acumen and critical attitude to bear, and conducted 
or directed researches in the best technique and procedure, which were often 
ahead of his time. His results and deductions were always good, and in his 
principal archeological work, that in Mexico, he established the basis for all 
future work on the sequence of cultures there. 

He realized, of course, the importance of recording all data and details, in 
archeology as in the other anthropological disciplines. In pursuing his field re¬ 
searches in ethnology, linguistics and physical anthropology he noted any arch¬ 
eological manifestations in the region, and collected objects that he deemed of 
scientific importance. These objects and notes he generally turned over to some 
specialist in that field. For instance he examined cairns at Parsons Bridge, near 
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Victoria, British Columbia, and on the Saanich Peninsula, the results of which 
work were incorporated in the general report. 1 In his younger days he even 
occasionally wrote up for publication notes on archeological work done by 
others, when they bore upon his other interests, as in the case of James Teit’s 
observations on rock paintings, which Boas interpreted as some made by girls 
during their puberty ceremonies. 2 

It cannot be doubted that, though Boas can probably be credited with no 
purely archeological progeny, the general scientific attitude that he, probably 
more than any any other person, brought into American anthropology was re¬ 
flected in archeological theory and technique. 

Apart from his reports on his own work, or work that he directed, apparently 
Boas wrote only one purely archeological article, Some Problems in North 
American Archaeology (American Journal of Archaeology 6, 1902, pp. 1-6.) In 
this he spoke of the close and continuous relationship between archeology and 
ethnology and the lack of historical literature in America, as opposed to con¬ 
ditions in Europe. The archeology of the Bering Sea area, of the Eskimo and of 
the adjacent Siberian peoples, he termed one of the most important problems 
of American anthropology. He noted that Harlan Smith’s archeological work 
in British Columbia showed changes in customs that tally with the linguistic 
distribution. 

In 1897, under Dr. Boas’ direction, the American Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory inaugurated the Jesup North Pacific Expedition. With the question of the 
Old World relationships of the American Indian in mind, researches were con¬ 
ducted on both sides of Bering Strait. These were mainly ethnological in nature, 
and Boas personally engaged in no purely archeological research, but he recog¬ 
nized the important role of archeology in the problem. Harlan I. Smith con¬ 
ducted excavations and researches in British Columbia, and his reports, edited 
by Boas, formed a part of the publications of the Expedition. Incidental to their 
other researches and under Boas’ direction, Fowke made some archeological 
investigations at the mouth of the Amur River, and Jochelson in Kamchatka 
and on the Chukchee Peninsula. Laufer and Bogoras, who also worked under 
Boas’ direction in Siberia, apparently made no archeological researches. 

Later, in Mexico and in Puerto Rico, Boas again initiated and directed 
archeological work as one part of larger programs. In both of these projects I 
had the pleasure of intimate association with him. 

Franz Boas’ major claim to foremost rank and lasting reputation as an 
archeologist rests on his work in establishing the fundamental elements of the 


1 Harlan I.-Smith and Gerard Fowke: Cairns of British Columbia and Washington (Jesup 
Memoirs, II, 1901), p. 56. 

2 A Rock Painting of the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia (Bulletin American 
Museum of Natural History 8, No. 12, 1896), pp. 227-230. 
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sequence of cultures in the Valley of Mexico. He and Manuel Gamio determined 
the three major periods in their proper sequence. 

The International School of American Archaeology and Ethnology was es¬ 
tablished in September, 1910, at a session of the International Congress of 
Americanists. The founding members were the Mexican and Prussian Govern¬ 
ments, Columbia, Harvard and Pennsylvania Universities, and the Hispanic 
Society of New York. Each was to send a fellow each year, and to supply the 
Director in rotation. Boas was secretary of the Directive Committee and the 
Director for the year 1911-1912, succeeding Eduard Seler. The School existed 
for several years under several succeeding directors, and finally expired during 
the hectic days of the Mexican revolutions following 1915. In those days, even 
more than today, in Mexico all other phases of anthropological research were 
almost totally eclipsed by archeology. While Boas could not neglect research in 
ethnology, linguistics, folklore and physical anthropology, the opportunities 
for important archeological work were so great, the problems so important and 
insistent, the local interest so strong, that he was impelled to make the year’s 
main project an archeological one. 

In 1910 almost no stratigraphical work or researches on the sequence of 
cultures had been done in America. Uhle had deduced several sequential periods 
from superimposed graves at Pachacamac in Peru, and Abbott had noted in 
geological layers at Trenton cultural differences, now disproved. Nelson had 
yet to do his epoch-making work on the Tano ruins. In Mexico most of the 
archeological work was devoted to excavations and restorations of major 
architectural sites and tombs, and to library research on the old sources. But 
William Niven’s commercial excavations at Azcapotzalco had shown a great 
depth of deposit with artifacts of obviously diverse types, and Manuel Gamio 
had investigated this region and published an article on the Tepanecs, the 
ancient inhabitants of the area. Furthermore there were evidences of consider¬ 
able age for one type of pottery and of little human pottery figurines, quite 
different from those characteristic of the latest Aztecs. Such evidences had been 
noted by a French Commission in 1853 and by Holmes in 1885. Only a few 
years before, about 1907, Zelia Nuttall had noted these under the great lava 
flow, and had found them to be similar to pottery types gathered from a wider 
area by Bishop Plancarte and considered by them to be the oldest material in 
the Valley. 

The determination by stratigraphical excavations and by other methods of 
the typology and sequence of the prehistoric cultures of the Valley of Mexico 
was therefore the main project toward which the activities of the International 
School were directed during Dr. Boas’ year as Director. In addition to surface 
collecting throughout the Valley, Dr. Manuel Gamio, one of the appointees of 
the Mexican Government, was placed in direction of a stratigraphical excava¬ 
tion at San Miguel Amantla, Azcapotzalco, and Senorita Isabel Ramirez Cas- 
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taneda, the other Mexican appointee, in charge of one at Culhuacan. Boas 
directed both, in addition to all other work. 

Gamio’s excavation at Azcapotzalco furnished the major data for the de¬ 
termination of the temporal horizons, but the Culhuacan excavation and the 
surface collections throughout the Valley also afforded contributory verifica¬ 
tion. The first report of these results and of the other work of the School was 
published in a small unsigned pamphlet issued for the exhibition of the School’s 
work held in April, 1912. 3 This report has sometimes been ascribed to Manuel 
Gamio 4 but must have been written by Boas in collaboration with Dr. Gamio; 
the latter probably translated Boas’ English text into Spanish. Boas later pub¬ 
lished two other accounts in English on the work of the School. 5 6 

Boas’ reports on this work show a perfect appreciation of the problems and 
the best archeological techniques. He at once realized the importance of the 
geological aspects of the work and secured the collaboration of Dr. Jorge Enger- 
rand, then primarily a geologist, to aid in their solution. So great was his esti¬ 
mate of the value of geology that he urged and arranged the appointment of 
Engerrand as his successor as Director. The first excavation at Azcapotzalco 
revealed water-worn figurines and potsherds among gravel at the lowest level. 
Beneath the gravel was found an old swamp bed. It was decided that the bed 
of an ancient stream had been struck, but that the artifacts were not sufficient¬ 
ly worn to indicate water transportation from the same source as the gravel. 
This opinion was verified in an adjacent excavation which reached the occupa¬ 
tion site on the bank of the old stream. No artifacts were found in the underlying 
swamp or sand layers; the upper deposit was determined to be of subaerial 
origin. 

The potsherds and figurines found on the lowest level at Azcapotzalco differ 
decidedly from those nearer the surface, the figurines being hand modeled. Pot¬ 
tery and figurines of similar types were found on the surfaces of hills in many 
other places in the Valley, and so the name “Tipo de los cerros,” or “Hill type” 
was applied to them. Later they were termed “Archaic,” now “Middle Cul¬ 
ture.” Boas noted their resemblance to figurines and pottery from Michoacan 
and Colima. 

The middle layers at Azcapotzalco revealed types of pottery and mould- 
made figurines different from both those on the surface and in the lower levels. 
These were ascertained to occur also in other places in the Valley and to be the 


3 Escuela Internacional de Arqueologla y Etnologla Americanas; Ano escolar de 1911 a 1912. 
Exppsicion de trabajos en la sala de conferencias del Museo Nacional de Arqueologla, Historia y 
Etnologia, del 8 al 15 de abril de 1912. Mexico, 1912, pp. I-XX. 

4 For instance, George C. Vaillant, Excavations at Zacatenco (Anthropological Papers, Ameri¬ 

can Museum of Natural History, 32, No. 1, 1930), pp. 15, 195. 

6 (American Anthropologist 14, 1912), pp. 192-194. 18th International Congress of Ameri¬ 
canists, London, 1912, pp. 176-179. 
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characteristic type at the great site of Teotihuacan; they were therefore named 
“Teotihuacan Type.” Boas showed his usual acumen by applying to these types 
the unassailable names of the places where they occur most characteristically 
rather than by identifying them with cultural or tribal groups. Unfortunately, 
later archeologists were less hesitant and for several decades called the Teoti¬ 
huacan type “Toltec,” to their present regret. Boas also noted the transition 
from the “Hill” to the “Teotihuacan” type without cultural break. 

On and near the surface at Azcapotzalco were found objects unquestionably 
associated with the Aztec period, and with the local phase of it; the latter Boas 
termed the Azcapotzalco Type. He noted the cultural break between the Teo¬ 
tihuacan and the Aztec periods, and the fact that the later period was relatively 
brief. 

Senorita Ramirez Castaneda’s excavations at Culhuacan revealed a some¬ 
what similar stratigraphy, though at that site the Aztec deposit was thicker, 
and showed three sub-periods stratigraphically as well as by style. The occur¬ 
rence of pottery three meters below the water table Boas explained by the theory 
that the area was formerly occupied by floating gardens. In later years he di¬ 
rected a study of the Culhuacan Aztec pottery by Anita Brenner. 6 

These archeological discoveries were announced with only the obvious de¬ 
ductions that they implied, and without any theories built upon them, so that 
all have been substantiated by later and more detailed work. They have 
formed the basis for all later research in this region. Realizing the value of fac¬ 
tual proof and the need for type objects, Dr. Boas had 69 plates of potsherds, 
figurines and other objects from the excavations and surface pickings drawn by 
a local artist, Adolfo Best. 7 They were selected by Boas and arranged accord¬ 
ing to their sites. This was published about 1913; the text, by Manuel Gamio, 
did not appear until 1921. 8 

My main work as delegate from the University of Pennsylvania was linguis¬ 
tic and ethnological, with the Tepecano Indians of Jalisco. En route to this 
region Dr. Boas and I traveled by railroad to Guadalajara and then north by 
horseback to Teul, from which point I continued on alone. We made minor in¬ 
vestigations and collected archeological objects at Mezquital del Oro and at 
Teul. He remained a few days at Teul pursuing more archeological investiga¬ 
tions and gathering a few words and phrases from the almost forgotten native 


6 Anita Brenner, The Influence of Technique on the Decorative Style in the Domestic Pottery of 
Culhuacan (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, XIII, 1931). 

7 Album de Colecciones arqueologicas. Seleccionadas y arregladas por Franz Boas; Uustraciones 
por Adolfo Best (Publicaciones de la Escuela Internacional de Arqueologfa y Etnologia Americanas, 
1911-1912, Mexico. 

8 Manuel Gamio, Album de Colecciones arqueologicas. Seleccionadas y arregladas por Franz 
Boas; Uustraciones por Adolfo Best. Texto por Manuel Gamio (Publicaciones de la Escuela In¬ 
ternacional de Arqueologia y Etnologia Americanas, 1921-1922, Mexico, 1921). 
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language of that region. To come into close contact with the natives from the 
country, he took the place of a milk-seller in the market in the early morning. 
He reported (American Anthropologist 14, No. 1. 1912, pp. 192-194) finding 
burials at both Teul and Mezquital del Oro, the former doubled up and with 
deformed skulls. He noted the resemblance of the pottery to that of the 
Tarascans, and the occurrence of two-hand mauls in the precolumbian tunnels 
of the gold mine at Mezquital. 

Later he made a trip alone to Pochutla in Oaxaca to study the variant dia¬ 
lect of Mexican (Nahuan) spoken there. The Mexican authorities on classical 
Aztec endeavored to dissuade him from such a trip, on the grounds that a very 
debased dialect of Aztec was spoken there, to which he replied that that was the 
reason for his preference. And in evenings and spare time while in Mexico City 
we thumbed through Remi Simeon’s Dictionnaire de la Langue Nahuatl, mak¬ 
ing a card index of stems which, unfortunately, was never finished. Also we did 
some work in modern scientific linguistic spirit on the Aztec of today. I think 
no research in physical anthropology was done this year, but Dr. Boas lectured 
several days a week on statistics at the National University. His Spanish was 
quite good, though he found it hard not to mix it with French. 

At least once a week, generally on Sundays, we spent the day trudging the 
outlying sites in the Valley of Mexico, such as the now well-known sites of Za- 
catenco and Ticoman, ayates over our shoulders, picking up potsherds and 
broken figurines. The other members of the group were Manuel Gamio and 
William H. Mechling, the delegate from the Hispanic Society. Upon leaving 
Boas late the preceding evening, he would inform us that we would take a 
designated suburban electric car from the Zocalo the next morning at seven. 
He was always there on time, but often had to wait for the next car, impa¬ 
tiently, on account of the tardiness of some one of the group. One such Satur¬ 
day evening, after not having had a day off for several weeks, and being young 
and invited to a picnic the next day, I diffidently objected, “Dr. Boas, if you 
don’t especially need me, I’d like to take tomorrow off.” “Dr. Mason” came 
the sharp rejoinder, “It isn’t the question whether I need you, but whether 
you need me!” It was a merited retort. 

As was apparently his custom throughout his life, almost every moment of 
an eighteen-hour day, seven days a weeek, was filled with activity. In addition 
to our all-day archeological collecting trips, his supervision of excavations, his 
lectures at the University, and his linguistic researches on Aztec, he personally 
numbered, and I think washed, almost every one of the thousands of potsherds 
and fragments collected on our excursions. Each one was numbered in ink with 
an abbreviated location name and a number. Those deposited at the Universi¬ 
ty Museum, only a part of those collected and numbered, fill more than sixty 
trays, with probably an average of several hundred sherds to a tray. These 
routine duties he performed at odd hours. A half hour for a cup of delicious 
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Mexican chocolate in the late afternoon before his University lecture, another 
half hour in the late evening with a glass of beer; these seemed to be his only 
times of relaxation. 

Dr. Boas’ only other archeological work known to me was in connection 
with the Insular Survey of Puerto Rico, conducted by the Insular Government 
under the direction of the New York Academy of Science; he was Director of 
the anthropological reasearch. In this I again had the pleasure of intimate as¬ 
sociation with him. Since the aborigines of Puerto Rico had disappeared by 
about 1550, ethnological work was out of the question, though he kept an eye 
open for aboriginal cultural survivals, and even for archaic European ones; 
for instance he was greatly interested in the use of the quirn by the mountain 
Gibaros. The fields of investigation that he laid out were in folklore, Spanish 
dialectology, archeology and physical anthropology, the latter to secure data 
on both the physical characteristics of the population and on the problem 
of growth in tropical countries. By a comparison of the folklore with that 
of Mexico, Spain and Africa he hoped to be able to isolate the native Antillean 
elements. I collected a large body of folklore, but the comparative study has 
never been made, nor have the data on dialectology been prepared. 

In the early summer of 1915 Dr. Boas came to Puerto Rico, together with 
Robert Aitken and Hermann Haeberlin. Although he had just suffered a pain¬ 
ful facial operation and was not in good health, he immediately plunged into 
research, anxious to utilize every moment of his time for research. Both ar¬ 
cheological and physical anthropological research centered in Utuado, in the 
central mountains, though he also made anthropometric studies on soldiers 
in the barracks in San Juan. The local tradition is that he was still measur¬ 
ing when the whistle blew on the steamship on which he was due to leave. In 
Utuado the somatological work was on school children, including making im¬ 
pressions of their dentition. To secure accurate data on ages the birth records 
were checked. The intention, I believe, was to return several years later to re¬ 
measure the same children and to note the development of dentition. This was 
never done, so the data then secured have not been greatly utilized, though 
Leslie Spier made and published some studies of the dentition and stature. 9 

Soon after Dr. Boas’ arrival, archeological work was begun. Haeberlin was 
sent to excavate one cave in the vicinity of Utuado, Aitken and I another. Each 
cave had a ball court adjacent to it. Boas seemed as interested in the remains 
of an extinct large rodent found in these caves as in the archeological aspects. 
He stayed in San Juan, probably making anthropometric investigations. The 

9 Leslie Spier, The Growth of Boys; Dentition and Stature (American Anthropologist, 20, 
1918), pp. 37-48. Physiological Age; the Relation of Dentition to Body Growth (Dental Cosmos, 60, 
1918), pp. 899-905. The Growth of Porto Rican Boys, with special reference to the relation between 
their stature and dentition (.Journal of Dental Research , I, 1919), pp. 145-157. 
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trip to Utuado entailed a horseback ride of an hour or more, yet he made the 
trip once or twice a week to supervise the excavations and to give good advice. 
When the cave work was about finished, he informed us that he had been taken 
to a large surface site at several miles distance. How he learned of it or found 
time to inspect it I shall never know; I had not learned of it in a much longer 
residence around Utuado. He recognized it as the largest and most important 
site known until then, and probably till now, on the island. He made arrange¬ 
ments with the owner for its excavation, and continued to pay frequent visits 
while we excavated there, arranged for a government surveyor to plot the site, 
and urged its purchase and preservation by the Insular Government. 

The reports on the cave excavations by Aitken 10 and Haeberlin 11 were 
published shortly thereafter, but the report on the site at Capa, for various 
reasons, did not appear until 1941. 12 

The Puerto Rican archeological work was more akin to that of the Jesup 
Expedition than to the Mexican researches. No major problems were opened 
up and the results were mainly factual. While Boas recognized the value of 
such factual archeological data for future research, he could not become per¬ 
sonally interested in it, and merely supervised it enough to be assured that the 
work was being properly done and the results of it recorded. 

In spite of Boas’ relative lack of interest in archeological objects per se, as a 
former museum man he realized the natural desire of museum trustees to see 
tangible objective results from their expeditions, and the desirability of taking 
this factor into consideration when planning field work. Thus when, about 1920, 
Field Museum proposed an archeological expedition in South America, in reply 
to my query he suggested the region of Santa Marta, Colombia, as one that 
would produce information on an almost unknown but advanced culture, on 
relations betweenAndean and EasternForest cultures, and possibly on Isthmian 
and Caribbean ones, and at the same time would afford tangible results of 
striking interest. This opinion he based on a collection from this region in the 
American Museum of Natural History. While the studies on the scientific and 
theoretical results of the expedition that was made as a result of his suggestion 
have not yet been finished, the material results fully justified his expectations. 

It may have been to the misfortune of American archeology that Franz Boas 


10 Robert T. Aitken, Porto Rican Burial Caves (Proceedings 19th International Congress of 
Americanists, Washington, 1917), pp. 224-228. id. A Porto Rican Burial Cave (American An¬ 
thropologist, 1918), pp. 296-309. 

11 Hermann K. Haeberlin, Some Archaeological Work in Porto Rico. American Anthropolo¬ 
gist, 19, 1917), pp. 214-238. 

12 J. Alden Mason, A Large Archaeological Site at Capa, Utuado, %ith Notes on Other Porto 
Rico Sites Visited in 1914-1915 (Scientific Survey of Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands, XVIII, 2, 
The New York Academy of Sciences, New York, March 10, 1941), pp. 207-272. 
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was never compelled to take it within his purview. In both his major positions 
as Curator at the American Museum of Natural History and as Professor at 
Columbia, archeological specialists had that phase of anthropology under their 
charge. Though probably it could never have been his major interest, he might 
have guided the infant science’s feet in the right path a little sooner and have 
brought it more quickly to its majority. 

University oe Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Miss Andrews and succeeding secretaries of Professor Boas and has been edited by Bertha C. 
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ten auf demfunften deutschen Geographentage zu Hamburg. 

11. Aus hohem Norden. Die letzten Wochen im Lande des ewigen Eises (Ber¬ 
liner Tageblatt, April 3). 

12. Reise im Baffinlande 1883 und 1884 (Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fur 
Erdkunde zu Berlin, 12: 288-297). 

13. Die Sagen der Baffin-Land-Eskimos (Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesell¬ 
schaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 17: 161-166). 

14. Ititaija: Eine Eskimo-Sage (Berliner Tageblatt, April 27). 

15. Baffin-Land: Geographische Ergebnisse einer in den Jahren 1883 und 1884 
ausgefuhrten Forschungsreise (100 pp., 2 maps, 9 illus. Erganzungsheft no. 
80 zu Petermanns Mitteilungen). The Boas Glacier in Baffin Land , named in 
honor of Professor Boas by Mr. Russell W. Porter on a visit to Frobisher Bay , 
was described in 1898 in Bulletin of the American Geographical Society , 30: 
108-110 , map opposite 97 , 2 illus. 

1886 

1. The Language of the Bilhoola in British Columbia (Science, 7: 218). 
Letter from Berlin , February 5, 1886. 

2. Die Expedition des “Neptune” (Deutsche Geographische Blatter, 9:68-70). 

3. Letter regarding ethnological studies on Vancouver Island with particular 
reference to masks (Globus, 50: 352). 

4. Sprache der Bella-Coola-Indianer (Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesell¬ 
schaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 18: 202-206). 

5. Mitteilungen iiber die Vilxula-Indianer (Originalmittheilungen aus dem 
Kaiserlichen Museum fiir Volkerkunde, 177-182, 2 plates). 

1887 

1. Erlauterungen zu Abbildungen von Schnitzereien von der Nordwestkiiste 
(Globus, 52: 368). 

2. Die religiosen Vorstellungen und einige Gebrauche der zentralen Eskimos 
(Petermanns Mitteilungen, 33: 302-316). 

3. The Study of Geography (Science, 9: 137-141). Reprinted in 1940—5. 

4. Supan’s Journal of Commercial Geography (Science, 9: 251-252). 

5. The Coast Tribes of British Columbia (Science, 9: 288-289). 

6. (A Note on) Ice and Icebergs (Science, 9: 324-325). 
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7. Poetry and Music of some North American Tribes (Science, 9: 383-385). 

8. Notes on exploration and travel (Science 9: 387, 388, 581, 582; 10: 42, map; 
54, 55, map; 62-64, 2 illus.; 116; 148, 149, map; 213, 270). 

9. (Note on) The New Route from England to Asia, and the Hudson Bay 
Route (Science, 10 no. 231: 15-17, map). 

10. (Note on) The Surface-Temperatures of the Oceans (Science, 10: 291-293, 
2 maps). 

11. (Note on) Spezial Karte von Afrika (Science 10: 306). 

12. Archeological and Ethnological Collections (Science, 9: 440). A Query. 

13. The Occurrence of Similar Inventions in Areas Widely Apart (Science, 
9: 485-486). See also 1887—18. 

14. Political Geography of Central Africa (Science, 9: 517-521, map, 2 illus.). 

15. Physical Geography of Central Africa (Science, 9: 521-523, map). 

16. The People of Central Africa (Science, 9: 523). 

17. The Vegetation of Central Africa (Science, 9: 523-524, 1 illus.). 

18. Museums of Ethnology and their Classification (Science, 9: 587-589, 614). 
See also 1887 — 13. 

19. Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Science, 9: 597-598). 
Review of the Director’s Report. 

20. The Serpent among the North-West American Indians (Science, 9: 606- 
607, 4 illus.). 

21. Eskimo Harpoon (Science, 9: 607-608, 1 illus.). 

22. The Exploration of Arctic America (Science, 10: 3-4, map). 

23. Ethnological notes (Science, 10: 148, 150, 173, 174). 

24. The Formation and Dissipation of Sea-Water Ice (Science, 10: 118-119). 

25. Review of Geikie’s The Teaching of Geography (Science, 10: 139). 

26. Zur Ethnologie Britisch-Kolumbiens (Petermanns Mitteilungen, 30: 129— 
133, map, 1 illus.). 

27. Census and Reservations of the Kwakiutl Nation (Bulletin of the Ameri¬ 
can Geographical Society, 19: 225-232, map). 

28. Review of Die Erde in Karten und Bildern (Science, 10: 175). 

29. The Nicaragua Canal (Science, 10: 182-184, map). 

30. Unter den Eskimos (Deutsch-Amerikanisches Magazin, 1: 613-623. 
Cincinnati). 

31. (Note on) Exploration in Cumberland Sound (Science, 10: 233-234, 
chart). 

32. Review of Chamberlain on the relation of American and Asiatic languages 
(Science, 10: 245). 

33. Review of Dr. Kristian Bahnson on European ethnographical museums 
(Science, 10: 245-246). 

34. Review of Chamberlain on connection between the Basques and Americans 
(Science, 10: 246). 
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35. Notes on the Ethnology of British Columbia (Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 24: 422-428). 

36. Review of Rink’s The Eskimo Tribes (Science, 10: 271). 

37. Eskimo and Indian (Science, 10: 274). 

38. Review of Bastian’s Die Welt in ihren Spiegelungen unter dem Wandel 
des Volkergedankens (Science, 10: 284). 

39. A Year among the Eskimo (Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, 
19: 383-402). 

40. Die Vancouver-Stamme (Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fur 
Anthropologic, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 19: 64-66). 

1888 

1. Einige My then der Tlingit (Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde zu 
Berlin, 23: 159-172). 

2. The Tribal Division of the Eskimos of Northeastern America (American 
Antiquarian, 10: 40-41). 

3. Die Eisverhaltnisse des sudostlichen Teiles von Baffin-Land (Petermanns 
Mitteilungen, 34: 296-298, map, 1 illus.). 

4. Notes on exploration and travel (Science, 11: 8, map; 77-79, 2 maps; 133; 
184, 185, map; 234, 235, map; 259, 260, map; 12: 133, 134; 314, 315, 2 
maps; 325, 326, map, 328). 

5. Ethnological notes (Science, 11: 40, 41, map; 12: 307, 308, 6 illus.). 

6. (Note) On Dawson on the Kwakiutl (Science, 11: 105). 

7. The Eskimo (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for the Year 
1887, 5 section 2: 35-39). 

8. The Geography and Geology of Baffin Land (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada for the Year 1887, 5 section 4: 75-78). 

9. Explorations in the Dominion of Canada, 1886 (Science, 11: 64-65). 

10. Calls for Domestic Animals (Science, 11: 109). 

11. Vermin-Eaters (Science, 11: 109). 

12. The Earth’s Rotation as affecting Railway-Trains (Science, 11: 110). 

13. Review of Internationales Archiv fair Ethnographie, Vol. 1 (American 
Anthropologist, 2:181-182). 

14. A Critique of Psycho-Physic Methods (Science, 11: 119-120). 

15. Ethnographical Collection from Alaska (Science, 11: 198-199). 

16. The Indians of British Columbia (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada for the Year 1888, 6 section 2: 47-57). 

17. The Indians of British Columbia (Popular Science Monthly, 32: 628-636). 

18. On Certain Songs and Dances of the Kwakiutl of British Columbia (Jour¬ 
nal of American Folk-Lore, 1: 49-64). 

19. Gleanings from the Emmons Collection (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
1: 215-219). 
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20. Chinook Songs (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1: 220-226). 

21. The Census Maps of the United States (Science, 12: 61-63, 2 maps). 

22. Is Stanley Dead? (North American Review, 147: 612-615). 

23. The Development of the Culture of Northwest America (Science, 12: 194— 
196). 

24. Das Fadenspiel (Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, 18 [n.f.8]: 85). 

25. Omeatl und Ha'taqa (Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fur An- 
thropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 20: 18-20). 

26. Sagen der Eskimos von Baffin-Land (Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesell¬ 
schaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 20: 398-405). 

27. Die Tsimschian (Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, 20: 231-247). Incorporated into 
1895—10. 

28. The Central Eskimo (Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
1884-85: 399-669, 2 maps, 9 plates, 157 illus.). 

29. The Houses of the Kwakiutl Indians, British Columbia (Proceedings of the 
United States National Museum, 1888, 11: 197-213, 3 plates, 21 illus.). 

30. Tissot’s Theory of the Projection of Maps (Science, 12: 207). 

31. Myths and Legends of the Qatloltq of Vancouver Island (American Anti¬ 
quarian, 10: 201-211, 366-373). 

32. Die Mythologie der nordwest-amerikanischen Kiistenvolker (Globus, 53: 
121-127,153-157, 298-302, 315-319; 54: 10-14, 88-92, 141-144; 216-221, 
2 illus.; 298-302). 

33. Geographische Erforschungen in Nordamerika, 1876-86 (Geographisches 
Jahrbuch, 12: 73-104). See 1891 — 2. 

34. Meteorologische Beobachtungen im Cumberland-Sunde (Annalen der 
Hydrographie, 16: 241-262). 

35. The Game of Cat’s Cradle (Internationales Archiv fur Ethnographie, 1: 
229-230; 2: 52, 5 illus.). 

36. Indian Skulls from British Columbia (Transactions of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 8: 4-6). Abstract of paper read before the New York 
Academy of Sciences, October 8 , 1888. 

37. Tattooing of the Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands (Transactions 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, 8: 115-116). Abstract of paper read 
before the New York Academy of Sciences , February 18, 1889. 

38. Review of Zmigrodzki’s Die Mutter bei den Volkern des Arischen Stammes 
(Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1: 244-245). 

1889 

1. Letter to Horatio Hale, and Preliminary Notes on the Indians of British 
Columbia (In Fourth Report on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 1888. 
Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1889: 
233-242). Also printed in separate of Fourth Report. 
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2. Ethnological notes (Science, 13: 232, 233, 4 illus.; 364, 365). 

3. Notes on exploration and travel (Science, 13: 282-284; 302, 324-326, 2 
maps; 404-406, map; 442-444, map). 

4. Deformation of Heads in British Columbia (Science, 13:364-365, 2 illus.). 

5. Reisen in Britisch-Columbien (Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fur Erd- 
kunde zu Berlin, 16: 257-268). 

6. On Alternating Sounds (American Anthropologist, 2: 47-53). 

7. With H. Rink. Eskimo Tales and Songs (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
2: 123-131). Texts. 

8. Notes on the Snanaimuq (American Anthropologist, 2: 321-328). 

9. Die Ziele der Ethnologie. Vortrag gehalten im Deutschen Gesellig-Wissen- 
schaftlichen Verein von New York am 8. Marz 1888 (30 pp. New York: 
Hermann Bartsch). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

10. American Museum of Natural History, New York (Internationales Archiv 
fur Ethnographie, 2: 170-171). 

1890 

1. The Indians of British Columbia: Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kutonaqa 
(In Fifth Report on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 1889. Report of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1890: 797-893, 6 
plates, 4 illus.). Also printed in separate of Fifth Report. 

2. The Use of Masks and Head-Ornaments on the North-West Coast of 
America (Internationales Archiv fur Ethnographie, 3: 7-15, 2 plates). 

3. Cranium from Progreso, Yucatan (Proceedings of the American Anti¬ 
quarian Society, n.s. 6: 350-357, 2 plates). 

4. Schadelformen von Vancouver Island (Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesell¬ 
schaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 22: 29-31). Letter 
to Rudolf Virchow dated December 21, 1889. 

5. A Modification of Broca’s Stereograph (American Anthropologist, 3: 
292-293). 

6. Review of George Bird Grinnell’s Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales 
(Journal of American Folk-Lore, 3: 80-81). 

7. Review of Daniel G. Brinton’s Essays of an Americanist (Journal of Ameri¬ 
can Folk-Lore, 3: 168). 

8. Review of Horatio Hale’s An International Idiom, a Manual of the Oregon 
Trade Language, or “Chinook Jargon” (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
3: 172). 

1891 

1. The Indians of British Columbia: Lku'ngEn, Nootka, Kwakiutl, Shuswap 
(In Sixth Report on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 1890. Report of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1891: 553-715, 
map, 36 illus.). Also printed in separate of Sixth Report. 
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2. Geographische Erforschungen in Nordamerika, 1887-89 (Geographisches 
Jahrbuch, 14: 108-122). See 1888—33. 

3. Dissemination of Tales among the Natives of North America (Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, 4: 13-20). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

4. Physical Characteristics of the Indians of the North Pacific Coast (Ameri¬ 
can Anthropologist, 4: 25-32). 

5. Mixed Races (Science, 17: 179). 

6. Review of Brinton’s Races and Peoples (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
4: 87-88). 

7. Anthropological Investigations in Schools (Science, 17: 351-352; The 
Pedagogical Seminary, 1: 225—228. Worcester, Mass.). 

8. Vocabularies of the Tlingit, Haida and Tsimshian Languages (Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, 29: 173-208). Paper read before the 
American Philosophical Society , October 2 , 1891. 

9. Ein Besuch in Victoria auf Vancouver (Globus, 59: 75-77). 

10. Reise an die pacifische Kliste (Verhandlungen der Berlinger Gesellschaft 
fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 23: 158-160). 

11. Felsenzeichnung von Vancouver Island (Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 23: 160-161, 
1 illus.). 

12. Einige Sagen der Kootenay (Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fur 
Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 23: 161-172). 

13. Sagen aus Britisch Columbien (Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft 
fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 23: 532-576, 628-645). 
Incorporated in 1895 — 10. 


1892 

1. The Bilqula. Physical Characteristics of the Tribes of the North Pacific 
Coast. (In Seventh Report on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 1891. 
Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1892: 
408-449, 4 tables, 11 illus.). Also printed in separate of Seventh Report. 

2. Notes on the Chemakum Language (American Anthropologist, 5: 37- 
44). 

3. The Chinook Jargon (Science, 19: 129). 

4. The Growth of Children (Science, 19: 256-257, 281-282; 20: 351-352). 

5. Vocabulary of the Kwakiutl Language (Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 31: 34-82). 

6. Anthropologie in Amerika (Correspondenz-Blatt der deutschen Gesell¬ 
schaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 23: 114-116). 

7. Sagen aus Britisch Columbien (Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft 
fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 24: 32-66). Incorpo¬ 
rated in 1895 — 10. 
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8. Sagen der Indianer in Nordwest-America (Verhandlungen der Berliner 
GeseUschaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 24: 314-344, 
383-410). Incorporated in 1895 — 10. 

1893 

1. Notes on the Chinook Language (American Anthropologist, 6: 55-63). 

2. The Doctrine of Souls and of Disease among the Chinook Indians (Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, 6: 39-43). Paper read at the annual meeting of the 
American Folk-Lore Society at Cambridge , December 29 , 1892. 

3. Remarks on the Theory of Anthropometry (Quarterly Publications of the 
American Statistical Association, 3: 569-575). Paper read bejore the Inter¬ 
national Statistical Institute , Chicago , September , 1893. 

4. Zur Mythologie der Indianer von Washington und Oregon (Globus, 63: 
154-157, 172-175, 190-193). 

5. Section of Anthropology (In World’s Columbian Exposition 1893, Official 
Catalogue, Part 12: 43-46. Chicago). 

6. Sagen der Indianer in Nordwest-America (Verhandlungen der Berliner 
GeseUschaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 25: 228-265, 
430-477). Incorporated in 1895 — 10. 

1894 

1. Eskimo Tales and Songs (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 7: 45-50). 

2. The Correlation of Anatomical or Physiological Measurements (American 
Anthropologist, 7: 313-324, 3 illus.). 

3. Der Eskimo-Dialekt des Cumberland-Sundes, I. Linguistische Resultate 
einer Reise in Baffin Land (Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen GeseU¬ 
schaft in Wien, 24 [n.f. 14]: 97-114). 

4. The Anthropology of the North American Indian (Memoirs of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Anthropology, 37-49). 

5. Classification of the Languages of the North Pacific Coast (Memoirs of 
the International Congress of Anthropology, 1893: 339-346). Paper read at 
International Congress of Anthropology , Chicago , August 28 , 1893. 

6. Review of Alice C. Fletcher’s A Study of Omaha Indian Music (Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, 7: 169-171). 

7. The Half-Blood Indian, an Anthropometric Study (Popular Science 
Monthly, 45: 761-770). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

8. Human Faculty as determined by Race (Proceedings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 43: 301-327). Address by the 
Vice-President of Section H before the Section of Anthropology of the Ameri¬ 
can Association for the Advancement of Science at Brooklyn meeting , August , 
1894. Incorporated into 1911 — 11. 
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9. Notes on the Eskimo of Port Clarence, Alaska (Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, 7: 205-208). 

10. Chinook Texts (278 pp., 1 plate. Bureau of Ethnology, Bulletin 20)1 

11. The Indian Tribes of the Lower Fraser River (In Ninth Report on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, 1894. Report of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1894: 454-463, 1 plate). Also printed in 
separate of Ninth Report . 

12. Untersuchungen in British Columbia (Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesell- 
schaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 26: 557). Letter 
fromKinkolith, B.C ., October 21. Brief report of Boas's activities and projects. 

13. Sagen der Indianer an der Nordwest-Kiiste America’s (Verhandlungen der 
Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 26: 
281-306). Incorporated in 1895 — 10. 

1895 

1. Salishan Texts (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 34: 
31-48). 

2. On Dr. William Townsend Porter’s Investigation of the Growth of the 
School Children of St. Louis (Science, n.s. 1 no. 9: 225-230). 

3. Dr. William Townsend Porter’s Untersuchungen liber das Wachsthum 
der Kinder von St. Louis (Correspondenz-Blatt der Deutschen anthropolo- 
gischen Gesellschaft, 26 no. 6: 41-46). Except for a few additions, is same as 
1895—2. 

4. The Growth of First-Born Children (Science, n.s. 1: 402-404, 4 tables). 

5. Zur Ethnologie von Britisch-Columbien (Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft 
fur Urdkunde zu Berlin, 22: 265-270). 

6. Review of Henry G. Beyer’s The Growth of U. S. Naval Cadets (Science, 
n.s. 2: 344-346, 3 tables). 

7. The Indians of British Columbia: Physical Characteristics of the Tribes 
of the North Pacific Coast, The Tinneh Tribe of Nicola Valley, The 
Ts’Ets’a'ut, The Nisk’a', Linguistics of Nisk'a' and Ts’Ets’a'ut, and 
Vocabulary of the Tinneh Tribe of Washington (In Tenth Report on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, 1895. Report of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1895: 523-592, 11 tables, 1 plate, 4 illus.). 
Also printed in separate of Tenth Report. 

8. Sagen der Indianer an der Nordwest-Kiiste America’s (Verhandlungen der 
Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 27: 
189-234). Incorporated in 1895 — 10. 

9. Die Entwicklung der Mythologien der Indianer der nordpacifischen 
Kiiste America’s (Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropolo¬ 
gie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 27: 189-234). Incorporated in 1895 — 10. 
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10. Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas (363 pp., 
map. Sonder-Abdruck aus den Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft 
fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 1891-1895, 23-27. Berlin: 
A. Asher und Co.). See 1888 — 27,1891 — 13, 1892 —7, 8, 1893 — 6,1894 — 13, 
1895—8, P. 

11. Die Beziehungen des Langenbreitenindex zum Langenhohenindex an 
Schadeln (Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 27: 304-305). 

12. Zur Anthropologie der nordamerikanischen Indianer (Verhandlungen der 
Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 27: 
366-411, 21 charts). 

13. Anthropometrical Observations on the Mission Indians of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia (Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1895, 44: 261-269, 10 tables). 

1896 

1. Die Verbreitung der Indianer-Sprachen in Britisch-Columbien (Peter- 
manns Mitteilungen, 42: 21, Sprachen Karte). 

2. The Growth of Indian Mythologies (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 9: 
1-11). Paper read at the seventh annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
Society , Philadelphia , December 27, 1895. Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

3. Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society (Science, n.s. 
3:86-87). 

4. The Indians of British Columbia (Bulletin American Geographical 
Society, 27: 229-243). 

5. Review of A. F. Chamberlain’s The Child and Childhood in Folk-Thought 
(Science, n.s. 3 no. 72: 741-742). 

6. Review of Ridolfo Livi’s Antropometria Militare (Science, n.s. 3: 929- 
931). 

7. Form of the Head as influenced by Growth (Science, n.s. 4: 50-51, 3 
tables). 

8. The Decorative Art of the Indians of the North Pacific Coast (Science, 
n.s. 4:101-103). 

9. Review of Grinnell’s The Story of the Indian (Journal of American Folk- 
Lore,. 9: 235-236). 

10. Die Entwicklung der Geheimbiinde der Kwakiutl-Indianer (In Festschrift 
fiir Adolf Bastian, pp. 435-444. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer). 

11. Songs of the Kwakiutl Indians (Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 
9: 1-9). 

12. The Indians of British Columbia: Notes on the Kwakiutl; The Houses of 
the Tsimshian and Nisk'a / ; The Growth of Indian Children from the 
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Interior of British Columbia; Linguistic Notes on Kwakiutl and Nisk’a' 
(In Eleventh Report on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 1896. Re¬ 
port of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1896: 
569-591, 3 tables, 5 illus.). Also printed in separate of Eleventh Report. 

13. Review of A. Eichhorn’s Naual oder Die Hohe Wissenschaft der Archi- 
tectonischen und Kfinstlerischen Composition bei den Maya-Volkern 
deren Descendenten und Schiilern (Science, n.s. 4: 695). 

14. A Rock Painting of the Thompson River Indians, British Columbia, edited 
from notes of James Teit (Bulletin American Museum of Natural History, 
8: 227-230, 1 illus.). 

15. The Limitations of the Comparative Method of Anthropology (Science, 
n.s. 4: 901-908). Incorporated into 1911 — 11. Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

16. Traditions of the Ts’Ets’a/ut (Journal of American Folk-Lore 9: 257-268; 
10: 35-48). 

1897 

1. Horatio Hale (The Critic, January 16, New York). 

2. Review of C. Lombroso and W. Ferrero’s The Female Offender (Psycho¬ 
logical Review, 4: 212-213). 

3. The Growth of Children (Science, n.s. 5: 570-573). 

4. The Decorative Art of the Indians of the North. Pacific Coast (Bulletin 
American Museum of Natural History, 9: 123-176, 81 illus.). 

5. Eskimo Tales and Songs (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 10: 109-115). 

6. The Jesup Expedition to the North Pacific Coast (Science, n.s. 6: 535-538). 

7. Northern Elements in the Mythology of the Navaho (American Anthro¬ 
pologist, 10: 371-376). 

8. Review of Phillips’ Totem Tales (Science, n.s. 6: 778-779). 

9. The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians. 
Based on Personal Observations and on Notes made by Mr. George Hunt 
(Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1895: 311-738, 51 plates, 215 
illus.). Pages 660-664 reprinted , with slight modifications , in 1940 —5. 

10. Review of Ehrenreich’s Anthropologische Studien fiber die Ureinwohner 
Brasiliens (Science, n.s. 6: 880-883). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

1898 

1. Jesup Expedition nach der nordpacifischen Kfiste (Verhandlungen der 
Berliner Gesellschaft ffir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 30: 
257-258). Letter of May 27. 

2. Traditions of the Tillamook Indians (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 11: 
23-38, 133-150). 

3. The Jesup North Pacific Expedition (Publications of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, 1: 1-12). 
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4. Facial Paintings of the Indians of Northern British Columbia (Publica¬ 
tions of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 1: 13-24, 6 plates). 

5. The Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians (Publications of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, 1: 25-127, 6 plates). 

6. Introduction to Teit’s Traditions of the Thompson River Indians of 
British Columbia (Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, 6: 1-18). 
Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

7. The Growth of Toronto Children (Report of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education for 1896-97: 1541-1599). 

8. On Growth of Toronto Children (Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1897: 443-449). 

9. A Precise Criterion of Species (Science, n.s. 7: 860-861). 

10. The Indian Population (In Report of the Special Committee on the Scope 
and Method of the Twelfth Census, December 28, 1898, pp. 8-9. Ithaca, 
American Economic Association). See also 1899 — 17 . 

11. Uber den gegenwartigen Stand der Forschungen in Nordamerika: Mit- 
theilungen aus Amerika (Correspondenz-Blatt der Deutschen anthropo- 
logischen Gesellschaft, 29: 121-123). 

1899 

1. With Livingston Farr and. Physical Characteristics of the Tribes of British 
Columbia (In Twelfth and Final Report on the North-Western Tribes of 
Canada, 1898. Report of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1898: 628-644). 

2. The Social Organization of the Haida (Ibid., 648-654). 

3. Linguistics (Ibid., 654-666). 

4. Summary of the Work of the Committee in British Columbia (Ibid., 667— 
688, 12 tables). 1899 — 1, 2, 3, 4, also printed in separate of Twelfth and Final 
Report. 

5. Some Recent Criticisms of Physical Anthropology (American Anthropol¬ 
ogist, n.s. 1: 98-106). Reprinted in 1940-5. 

6. Review of Von der Schulenburg’s Die Sprache der Zimshian-Indianer in 
Nordwest America (American Anthropologist, n.s. 1: 369-373). 

7. Advances in Methods of Teaching Anthropology (Science, n.s. 9: 93-96). 
Discussion before the New York meeting of the American Naturalists and 
Affiliated Societies , December, 1898. Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

8. The Cephalic Index (American Anthropologist, n.s. 1: 448-461). 

0. Daniel Garrison Brinton (Globus, 76: 165-166, portrait). 

10. The International Catalogue of«Scientific Literature (Science, n.s. 10: 
173-174). Remarks on scheme of classification for anthropology. 

11. Review of Ripley’s The Races of Europe (Science, n.s. 10: 292-296). Re¬ 
printed in 1940 —5. 
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12. Property Marks of Alaskan Eskimo (American Anthropologist, n.s. 1: 
601-613, 10 illus.). 

13. Anthropometry of Shoshonean Tribes (American Anthropologist, n.s. 
1: 751-758, 8 tables). 

14. Review of MacDonald’s Experimental Study of Children (American An¬ 
thropologist, n.s. 1: 773-775). 

15. Review of Frobenius’ Die Weltanschauung der Naturvolker (American 
Anthropologist, n.s. 1: 775-777). 

16. Review of Meyer’s The Distribution of the Negritos in the Philippine 
Islands and Elsewhere (American Anthropologist, n.s. 1: 777). 

17. The Census of the North American Indians (In The Federal Census. 
Publications of the American Economic Association, n.s. 2: 49-53). See 
also 1898—10. 

1900 

1. The Jesup North Pacific Expedition (Verhandlungen des 7. Internation- 
alen Geographen-Kongresses in Berlin, 1899: 678-685). 

2. Ethnological Collections from the North Pacific Coast of America: being 
a guide to Hall 105 in the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. (13 pp., map). 

3. Ethnographical Album of the North Pacific Coasts of America and Asia 
(Jesup North Pacific Expedition), Part 1. (5 pp., 28 plates. New York: 
American Museum of Natural History). 

4. Chapter on Art, and Conclusions in Teit’s The Thompson Indians of 
British Columbia (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 1: 
376-390, 21 illus.). 

5. Sketch of the Kwakiutl Language (American Anthropologist, n.s. 2: 
708-721). 

6. Religious Beliefs of the Central Eskimo (Popular Science Monthly, 57: 
624-631). 

7. Progress of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition (The American Museum 
Journal, 1: 60-62). 

8. New Indian Collections from California and Oregon (The American Mu¬ 
seum Journal, 1: 75-79, 2 illus.). 

1901 

1. Kathlamet Texts (261 pp., 1 plate. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulle¬ 
tin 26. Also printed with document series note: 57th Congress, 2d Session, 
House Document no. 456). 

2. The Mind of Primitive Man (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 14: 1-11; 
Science, n.s. 13: 281-289; Smithsonian Report for 1901: 451-460). Address 
of the retiring president before the American Folk-Lore Society , Baltimore, 
December 7 , 1900. Incorporated into 1911 — 11, 
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3. Bronze Figurine from British Columbia (Bulletin American Museum of 
Natural History, 14: 51-52, 1 plate). 

4. A. J. Stone's Measurements of Natives of the Northwest Territories 
(Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, 14: 53-68, 5 
plates). 

5. The Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay (Bulletin of the American 
Museum of Natural History, 15 Pt. 1. 370 pp., 4 plates, 172 illus.). For part 
2 see 1907—2. 

6. Die Jesup Nordpacifische Expedition (Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fiir 
Erdkunde zu Berlin, 28: 356-359). 

1902 

1. Tsimshian Texts (244 pp. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 27. 
Also with document series note: 57th Congress, 2d Session, House Docu¬ 
ment no. 457). 

2. The Relations between the Variability of Organisms and that of their 
Constituent Elements (Science, n.s. 15: 1-5). 

3. Statistical Study of Anthropometry (American Physical Education Re¬ 
view, 6: 174-180). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

4. Some Problems in North American Archaeology (American Journal of 
Archaeology, second series, 6: 1-6). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

5. The Foundation of a National Anthropological Society (Science, n.s. 15: 
804-809). 

6. The Development of the Department of Anthropology of the American 
Museum of Natural History (The American Museum Journal, 2: 47-53). 

7. Rudolf Virchow’s Anthropological Work (Science, n.s. 16: 441-445). 

8. Virchow als Anthropologe (New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, September 14). 

9. Letter to the editor: The Bureau of American Ethnology (Science, n.s. 6 
no. 412: 828-831). 

10. The Ethnological Significance of Esoteric Doctrines (Science, n.s. 16 no. 
413: 872-874). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

1903 

1. The Eskimo Collection from Hudson Bay (The American Museum Jour¬ 
nal, 3: 6-9, map, 1 plate). 

2. A Plea for a Great Oriental School (Journal of the American Asiatic Asso¬ 
ciation, 3 no. 1: 7-9). Letter to Morris K. Jesup, Esq., President Committee 
on Collections from Easiern Asia, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 

3. How can Endowments be used most Effectively for Scientific Research 
(Science, n.s. 17 no. 432: 574-577). Discussion before the Washington meet - 
ing of the American Society of Naturalists, January 1, 1903. 
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4. The People of America and the People of the Far East (Journal of the 
American Asiatic Association, 3: 109-110). Response to Toastmaster Foord 
at the fifth annual dinner of ihe American Asiatic Association , at Delmon- 
ico’s, April 23, 1903. 

5. Heredity in Head Form (American Anthropologist, n.s. 5, no. 3: 530- 
538, 2 tables). 

6. The Decorative Art of the North American Indians (Popular Science 
Monthly, 63: 481-498, 14 illus.). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

7. The Jesup North Pacific Expedition (American Museum Journal, 3: 71- 
119, 2 maps, 10 illus.). 

1904 

1. The Vocabulary of the Chinook Language (American Anthropologist, 
n.s. 6, no. 1: 118-147). 

2. The Folk-Lore of the Eskimo (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 17 no. 64: 
1-13). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

3. What the Negro Has Done in Africa (The Ethical Record, 5 no. 3: 106- 
109). 

4. Primitive Art. A Guide Leaflet to Collections in the American Museum of 
Natural History (39 pp., 1 plate, 58 illus. Supplement to The American 
Museum Journal, 4 no. 3. Guide Leaflet no. 15). 

5. Some Traits of Primitive Culture (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 17 no. 
67: 243-254). Incorporated into 1911 — 11. 

6. Letter to Friedrich S. Krauss (Published as introduction to Krauss’s 
Siidslavische Volksiiberlieferungen. Anthropophyteia, 1: v-vi). 

7. The History of Anthropology (Science, n.s. 20: 513-524). Also 1906 (Con¬ 
gress of Arts and Science, 5: 468-482). Address at the International Con¬ 
gress of Arts and Science , Si . Louis , September , 1904. 

8. Remarks on the decorative art of the Huichol Indians of Mexico (Memoirs 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 3: 287, 295, 296). 

1905 

1. With Clark Wissler. Statistics of Growth (Report of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education for 1904: 25-132). 

2. Facial Casts: Remarks on Hrdlicka’s Directions for collecting Information 
and Specimens for Physical Anthropology (American Anthropologist, 
n.s. 7, no. 1: 169). 

3. The Horizontal Plane of the Skull and the General Problem of the Com¬ 
parison of Variable Forms (Science, n.s. 21, no. 544: 862-863). Paper read 
before the American Ethnological Society, November 20, 1901. 

4. The Jesup North Pacific Expedition (International Congress of American¬ 
ists, Thirteenth Session, New York, 1902: 91-100). 
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5. The Mythologies of the Indians (The International Quarterly, 11: 327- 
342; 12: 157-173). 

6. With George Hunt. Kwakiutl Texts (532 pp., 2 illus. Publications of the 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 3). 

7. The Negro and the Demands of Modern Life. Ethnic and Anatomical 
Considerations (Charities, 15: 85-88. New York: The Charity Organiza¬ 
tion Society). 

8. Huntington California Expedition: Anthropometry of Central California 
(Bulletin American Museum of Natural History, 17 part 4: 347-380, 9 
plates). 

1906 

1. Physical Types of the Indians of Canada (Annual Archaeological Report* 
1905, being part of Appendix to the Report of the Minister of Education, 
Ontario, 84-88). 

2. The Indian Languages of Canada (Annual Archaeological Report, 1905, 
being part of Appendix to the Report of the Minister of Education, On¬ 
tario, 88-106). 

3. The Eskimo (Annual Archaeological Report, 1905, being part of Ap¬ 
pendix to the Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 107-116). 

4. The Salish Tribes of the Interior of British Columbia (Annual Archaeologi¬ 
cal Report, 1905, being part of Appendix to the Report of the Minister of 
Education, Ontario, 219-225). 

5. The Tribes of the North Pacific Coast (Annual Archaeological Report, 
1905, being part of Appendix to the Report of the Minister of Education, 
Ontario, 235-249). 

6. Der Einfluss der sozialen Gliederung der Kwakiutl auf deren Kultur 
(Internationaler Amerikanisten-Kongress, 1904, Vierzehnte Tagung, 141- 
148). 

7. Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition (Science, n.s. 23: 102— 
107). Resume of Kwakiutl Texts; Swanton, Haida Ethnology; Jochclson, 
Koryak; Bogoras, Chukchee. 

8. Some Philological Aspects of Anthropological Research (Science, n.s. 23: 
641-645). Paper read at the joint meeting of the Anthropological Association, 
the Archaeological Institute, and the Philological Association, at Ithaca , New 
York, December 28, 1905. 

9. Commencement Address at Atlanta University, May 31, 1906 (15 pp. At¬ 
lanta University Leaflet, no. 19). On the Negro race in America. 

10. The Measurement of Variable Quantities (52 pp. Archives of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Methods, no. 5; Columbia University Contribu¬ 
tions to Philosophy and Psychology, 14 no. 2). 

11. With George Hunt. Kwakiutl Texts—Second Series (Publications of the 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 10: 1-269). 
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12. Report of the Work of the East Asiatic Committee, Established under the 
Auspices of the American Museum of Natural History. December 30, 
1905. (5 pp. New York). Accompanied by letter to the contributors to the 
Committee, January 2, 1906 (1 p. New York). On the dissolution of the 
Committee . 

1907 

1. Language (In Handbook of American Indians, Bureau of American Eth¬ 
nology, Bulletin 30 part 1: 757-759. Washington: Government Printing 
Office). 

2. Second Report on the Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay (Bulletin 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 15 part 2: 371-570, 6 plates 
and 96 illus.). For hart 1 , see 1901 —5. 

3. Notes on the Blanket Designs of the Chilkat Indians (In The Chilkat 
Blanket, by George T. Emmons, with notes on the blanket designs, by 
Franz Boas. Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, 3: 
351-400). 

4. Notes on the Ponka Grammar (Memoires du XV e Congres International 
des Americanistes, 2: 317-337. Quebec: Dussault et Proulx). Paper read 
before the Congress , Quebec , September 1906. 

5. Ethnological Problems in Canada (Memoires du XV e Congres Interna¬ 
tional des Americanistes, 151-160). Paper read before the Congress, Quebec , 
September 1906. 

6. The Anthropological Position of the Negro (Van Norden’s Magazine, April 
1907: 40-47. New York: Van Norden). 

7. Response to address by the President of Columbia University on the occa¬ 
sion of the formal presentation of the Boas Anniversary Volume, at a meet¬ 
ing of the University Council, April 16, 1907 (American Anthropolo¬ 
gist, n.s. 9 no. 3: 646-647). 

8. Some Principles of Museum Administration (Science, n.s. 25, no. 650: 921 
933). 

9. Heredity in Anthropometric Traits (American Anthropologist, n.s. 9 
no. 3: 453-469). 


1908 

1. Clubs Made of Bone of Whale, from Washington and British Columbia 
(Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 2: 403-412. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill). 

2. Remarks at Newell Memorial Meeting (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
20: 62-64). 

3. Anthropological Research (13 pp. Washington: Carnegie Institution). 
Contains Petition from Representatives of the Archaeological Institute of 
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America , the American Folk-Lore Society , etc. relative to the proposed estab¬ 
lishment of a Department of Anthropological Science , -pp. 3-7; and Notes on 
Some Problems of South American Anthropology , to Accompany the Report 
of the Joint Committee , pp. 9-13. The petition was also printed separately 
(Science, n.s. 25, no. 645: 1907: 756-757; and in “Anthropology at the 
Chicago Meeting” by G. G. Maccurdy, American Anthropologist 10: 
105-107). 

4. Anthropology: A Lecture-Delivered at Columbia University in the Series 
on Science, Philosophy and Art, December 18, 1907 (28 pp. Columbia 
University Lectures on Science, Philosophy and Art 1907-1908 no. 10. 
New York: The Columbia University Press). 

5. The Department of Anthropology (Columbia University Quarterly, 10: 
303-307). On the history and aims of instruction at Columbia University. In¬ 
cludes large sections of the presidential address before the American Anthro¬ 
pological Association meeting , Chicago , December 1907. 

6. Decorative Designs of Alaskan Needlecases: A Study in the History of 
Conventional Designs, Based on Materials in the United States National 
Museum (Proceedings of the United States National Museum, 34: 321- 
344, 9 plates, 16 illus. Washington: Government Printing Office). Re¬ 
printed in 1940 —5. 

7. Eine Sonnensage der Tsimschian (Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, 1908 heft 5: 
776-797). Tsimshian Text pp. 781-797. 

8. Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition (Science, n.s. 28, no. 
710: 176-178). Resume of Teit’s The Lillooet Indians; Smith’s Archaeology 
of the Gulf of Georgia and Puget Sound; Boas and Hunt’s Kwakiuil Texts — 
Second Series. 

9. On Koryak Art (In Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 6: 
679-723. Leiden: E. J. Brill). 

10. Die Nordpazifische Jesup-Expedition (Internationale Wochenschrift fur 
Wissenschaft, Kunst und Technik, 2 no. 41: 1291-1306). Abstract of open¬ 
ing address at the Sixteenth International Congress of Americanists , Vienna , 
September 1908. 

11. Sixteenth International Congress of Americanists (Science, n.s. 28: 597— 
599). 

12. Review of Dowd’s The Negro Races (Political Science Quarterly 23: 729- 

731). . 

13. (Note on) Bird-Bolas among the Eastern Eskimo (American Anthropol¬ 
ogist, 10 no. 4: 698-699). 

14. On Crania of Lower Fraser River Indians (Publications of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, 2: 188-190). 

15. Notes on the Lillooet Indians (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, 2: 292-300). 
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16. On Petroglyphs of British Columbia (Publications of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, 2: 324-326, 329, 330). 

17. On the basketry of the Shuswap Indians (Publications of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, 2: 477-488). 

18. Note: On a basket-cap of the Thompson Indians (In Teit’s The Shuswap. 
Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 2: 507, footnote 4). 

19. On the basketry of the Chilcotin Indians (Publications of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, 2: 767-773). 

20. Otis Tufton Mason (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 21: 362). 

1909 

1. The Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island (Publications of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, 5 part 2: 301-522, 25 plates, 142 illus.). 

2. Prayer (In Handbook of American Indians, Bureau of American Eth¬ 
nology, Bulletin 30 part 2: 303-304). 

3. Religion (In Handbook of American Indians, Bureau of American Eth¬ 
nology, Bulletin 30 part 2: 365-371). 

4. Soul (In Handbook of American Indians, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 30 part 2: 617-618). 

5. Notes on the Iroquois Language (In Putnam Anniversary Volume, pp. 427— 
460. New York: Stechert). Oneida text pp. 455-456. 

6. Report of the Editor (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 22: 87-88). 

7. Ankara Creation Myth (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 22: 90-92). 

8. Industries of the African Negroes (The Southern Workman, 38: 217-229. 
Hampton, Va.: The Institute Press). 

9. Statement Relative to the Work and Expenditures of the Immigration 
Commission (44 pp. House of Representatives, 60th Congress, 2d Ses¬ 
sion, Document No. 1489. Washington: Government Printing Office). 

10. Needle-Case from Grinnell Land (American Anthropologist, 11: 135— 
136). 

11. Determination of the Coefficient of Correlation (Science, n.s. 29 no. 751: 
823-824). 

12. Race Problems in America (Science, n.s. 29, no. 752: 839-849). Address 
of the vice-president and chairman of Section H , American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Baltimore, 1908. Incorporated in 1911 — 11. 

13. William Jones (Southern Workman, 38 no. 6: 337-339, portrait, Hampton, 
Va.: Hampton Institute; Journal of American Folk-Lore, 22: 262; Ameri¬ 
can Anthropologist, n.s. 11:137). 

14. J. D. E. Schmeltz (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 22: 262). 

15. Review of Rasmussen’s The People of the Polar North (Journal of Ameri¬ 
can Folk-Lore, 22: 264). 
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16. Address on the occasion of the formal presentation of a Festschrift to 
Professor F. W. Putnam at a dinner held in his honor at Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, Mass., April 17, 1909. (American Anthropologist, n.s. 11: 286— 
287). 

17. Relationships of the Eskimos of East Greenland (Science, n.s. 30 no. 772: 
535-536). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

18. Polar Exploration, Peary and Cook (The Independent, 67: 1175-1178, 
map. New York). 

19. Report of Committee to inquire into the Manner and Cost of Publication, 
Distribution and Use of Publications of American Scientific Societies 
(Washington: American Association for the Advancement of Science). 

1910 

1. Resume of meetings of the International Congress of Americanists, 1902— 
1908 (Internationaler Amerikanisten-Kongress, Sechzehnte Tagung, Wien, 
1908, Erste Halfte, pp. xl, xli). Remarks made at the Sixteenth International 
Congress of Americanists , Vienna , 1908. 

2. Die Resultate der Jesup-Expedition (Verhandlungen des XVI. Ameri¬ 
kanisten-Kongress, Wien, 1908, Erste Halfte, pp. 3-18). Printed as sepa¬ 
rate , 1909. 

3. Tamanos (In Handbook of American Indians, Bureau of American Eth¬ 
nology, Bulletin 30, part 2: 681). 

4. The Origin of Totemism (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 23: 392-393). 

5. The Real Race Problem (The Crisis, 1: 22-25. New York: National As¬ 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People). Also as pamphlet: The 
real race problem from the point of view of anthropology (7 pp. Publica¬ 
tions of the NAACP no. 3). 

6. Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants, being Partial Re¬ 
port on the Results of an Anthropological Investigation for the United 
States Immigration Commission (113 pp., 25 tables, 19 diagrams. Senate 
Document No. 208, 61st Congress, 2d Session. Washington: Government 
Printing Office). See 1911 —2, 3 . 

7. Methods in Indian Woodwork (The Red Man, 2 no. 8: 3-10, illus.; South¬ 
ern Workman, 39:337-343. Hampton, Va., Hampton Institute). 

8. Psychological Problems in Anthropology (American Journal of Psychology, 
21: 371-384). Lecture delivered at the celebration of the 20th anniversary of the 
opening of Clark University , September 1909. Incorporated in 1911 — 11. 

9. Symbolism (In Handbook of American Indians, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 30 part 2: 662-664). 

10. Kwakiutl Tales (495 pp. 1 illus. Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology, 2). Texts with translations. 
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11. Tsimshian, an Illustrative Sketch (Extract from Handbook of American 
Indian Languages, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 40 part 1: 283- 
422 ):See 1911—1. 

12. Kwakiutl, an Illustrative Sketch (Extract from Handbook of American 
Indian Languages, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 40, part 1: 
423-558). See 1911—1. 

13. Chinook, an Illustrative Sketch (Extract from Handbook of American 
Indian Languages, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 40, part 1: 

. 559-678). See 1911—1. 

14. Correspondence between Franz Boas and Dr. Charles D. Walcott, Secre¬ 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, July to December, 1909 (Privately 
printed and distributed). In regard to the Bureau of Ethnology and The 
American Anthropologist. 

15. Ethnological Problems in Canada (Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 40: 529-539). Address before British 
Association for the Advancement of Science , Winnipeg , 1909. Included in 
1940—5. 

1911 

1. Editor and contributor. Handbook of American Indian Languages, Part 
1, with illustrative sketches by Roland B. Dixon, P. E. Goddard, William 
Jones and Truman Michelson, John R. Swanton, and William Thal- 
bitzer. (1069 pp. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 40 part 1). 
Contributed: 

Preface: v-vi. 

Introduction: 1-83. 

Tsimshian: 283-422 (printed as Extract, 1910-11). 

Kwakiutl: 423-558 (printed as Extract, 1910-12). 

Chinook: 559-678 (printed as Extract, 1910-13). 

(with John R. Swanton) Siouan: Dakota (Teton and Santee dialects with 
remarks on the Ponca and Winnebago: 875-965. 

See Part 2 , 1922—4; Part 3, 1938—8, volume 4, 1941—8. 

2. Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants (573 pp., 109 
tables, 53 graphs. Senate Document 208, 1911, 61st Congress, 2d Session. 
Washington: Government Printing Office). Reprinted 1912 (New York: 
Columbia University Press). Final Report. See 1910 — 6, 1911 — 3. 

3. Abstract of the Report on Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of 
Immigrants (58 pp., tables. Senate Document 747, 61st Congress, 3d Ses¬ 
sion. Washington: Government Printing Office). See 1910 — 6, 1911 — 2. 

4. Anthropology (In A Cyclopedia of Education, ed. P. Monroe, 1: 132-134. 
New York: Macmillan). 
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5. Curso de Antropologia General (Publicaciones de la Escuela de Altos 
Estudios, Universidad Nacional de Mexico, Seccion de Ciencias Sociales, 
Polfticas y Juridicas, numero 1-8. Mexico. 1911-1912). 

1. Prejuicios Acerca de las Razas, pp. 1-20. 

2. La Influencia del Medio Ambiente sobre el Cuerpo, pp. 25-65. 
Numbers 3-8 have no subtitles. See 1911 — 11. 

6. Prejuicios acerca de las Razas (Revista de la Faculdad de letras v ciencias, 
Univ. de la Habana, 12: 253-268). 

7. Foreword to Mary White Ovington’s Half a Man, the Status of the 
Negro in New York, pp. vii-x. New York: Longmans, Green and Co.). 

8. Instability of Human Types (Papers on Interracial Problems Communi¬ 
cated to the First Universal Races Congress, London, pp. 99-103). 

9. Review of Mackenzie’s The Evolution of Literature (Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, 24: 253-254). 

10. Review of Judson’s Myths and Legends of the Pacific Northwest (Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, 24 no. 92: 254). 

11. The Mind of Primitive Man. A course of lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass, and the National University of Mexico, 
1910-1911 ( See 1911 —5.) (294 pp., bibliographical notes pp. 279-294. 
New York: Macmillan Company). For new and revised edition see 1938 — 3. 
German version , 1914 — 7. Revised , enlarged and incorporated into this 
volume are 1894 — 8, 1896 —75, 1901 — 2, 1904 —5, 1909 — 12 and 1910—8. 

12. Review of MacCurdy’s A Study of Chiriquian Antiquities (Science, n.s. 
34 no. 875: 442-446). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

13. Review of Torday and Joyce’s Notes Ethnographiques sur les peuples 
communement appeles Bakuba (American Anthropologist, n.s. 13: 
478-480). 

14. Review of Graebner’s Methode der Ethnologie (Science, n.s. 34: 804-810). 
Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

15. Review of K. Haddon’s Cat’s Cradles from Many Lands (American 
Anthropologist, n.s. 13: 334). 

16. Correspondence in regard to Mr. Edward L. Hewett, Director of American 
Archaeology of the Archaeological Institute (5 pp. New York: privately 
printed). 

17. The Activities of the Germanistic Society of America, 1910. (New York). 
Secretary’s Report. 

18. With A. Best. Album de Colecciones Arqueologicas, Laminas 1-69. See 
1921—2. 

1912 

1. An Anthropologist’s View of War. (14 pp. International Conciliation, no. 
52. New York: American Association for International Conciliation). 

2. Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants. See 1911 — 2. 
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3. The History of the American Race (Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 21: 177-183). Address of the retiring president , read at the annual 
meeting of the Academy , 18 December , 1911. Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

4. Exposicion de trabajos en la sala de conferencias del Museo Nacional de 
Arqueologia, Historia y Etnologia, del 8 al 15 de Abril de 1912 (20 pp., map, 
illus. Mexico: Escuela Internacional de Arqueologia y Etnologia Ameri- 
canas). Reprinted 1913 (Anexo al Informe del Presidente de la Junta 
Directiva de la Escuela Internacional). Contains: 

Trabajos de la Escuela, p. 4. 

Arqueologia del Valle de Mexico, pp. 5-20. 

The 1912 printing was for distribution at the exhibition. 

5. Exhibit illustrating excavations made in the valley of Mexico by members 
of the International School of Archaeology and Ethnology in Mexico. Ar¬ 
ranged under the auspices of the American Ethnological Society and 
Columbia University, November 4-9, 1912 (7 pp.). An account of the 
archaeological findings. 

6. Changes in the Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants (American 
Anthropologist, n.s. 14:530-562). 1913—4 is German version, expanded 
with tables. Incorporated in 1940 —5. 

7. The Growth of Children (Science, n.s. 36: 815-818). 

8. Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 25: 204- 
260). 

9. Growth (Cyclopedia of Education, ed. P. Monroe, 3: 187-190. New York: 
Macmillan). 

10. International School of American Archaeology and Ethnology in Mexico 
(American Anthropologist 14:192-194). 

11. Brindis pronunciado por el Sr. Dr. Franz Boas en el banquete qe ofrecio 
como Director de la Escuela Internacional de Arquologia y Etnologia 
Americanas, la noche del 3 de enero de 1912 (Boletino de Instruccion 
Publica, 19: 195-197. Mexico). 

12. La Escuela International de Arqueologia y Etnologia Americanas, en el 
ano escolar de 1911-1912, y la exposicion de trabajos en el Museo Nacional 
de arqueologia, historia y etnologia (Boletin del Museo Nacional de Mexico, 
1 no. 9: 188-193). Contains address delivered at opening of exhibition , April 
8 , 1912. 

13. Publicaciones nuevas sobre la linguistica americana (Resena de la segunda 
sesion del XVII Congreso Internacional de Americanistas, Mexico, 1912. 
pp. 225-232). 

14. Letter to the editor: Mexican Travel Safe. (New York Times, May 13). 

15. Erwiderung auf Dr. H. Ten Kates Nachtrag z.um Artikel ‘Schadelform und 
Umwelt-Einfluss’ (Archiv fur Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologie, 9: 628- 
630). 
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16. Tsimshian Texts, New Series (Publications of the American Ethnological 
Society, 3: 65-284). Alternate pages of text and translation; vocabulary , pp. 
236-284. 

1913 

1. Phonetics of the Mexican Language (Proceedings of the 18th International 
Congress of Americanists, London, 1912: 107-108). Abstract of paper read 
before the Congress. 

2. Archaeological Investigations in the Valley of Mexico by the International 
School, 1911-1912 (Proceedings of the 18th International Congress of 
Americanists, London, 1912: 176-179). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

3. Notes on the Chatino Language of Mexico (American Anthropologist, 
n.s. 15: 78-86). 

4. Veranderungen der Korperform der Nachkommen von Einwanderern in 
Amerika (Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, 45 heft 1: 1-22, 12 tables and three 
graphs). Expanded version of 1912 — 6. Incorporated in 1940 —5. 

5. Die Analyse anthropometrischer Serien, nebst Bemerkungen liber die 
Deutung der Instability menschlicher Typen (Archiv fur Rassen- und 
Gesellschafts-Biologie, 10, heft 3: 290-302). Included in 1940 —5. 

6. Einfluss von Erblichkeit und Umwelt auf das Wachstum (Zeitschrift fur 
Ethnologie, 45 heft 3: 615-626). Included in 1940 —5. 

7. With Helene M. Boas. The Head-Forms of Italians as Influenced by 
Heredity and Environment (American Anthropologist, n.s. 15: 163— 
188, map). 

8. Where do the Indians Come from? (Red Man, 4: 443-447). 

9. Remarks on the Anthropological Study of Children (Transactions of the 
15th International Congress on Hygiene and Demography held at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., September 23-28, 1912. pp. 1-8). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

1914 

1. Alexander Francis Chamberlain (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 27: 326- 
327). 

2. Alice Fortier (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 27: 333). 

3. Adolph Francis Bandelier (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 27: 333-334). 

4. The Race-War Myth (Everybody’s Magazine, 31: 671-674). Reprinted 
with revisions and additions as Race and Nationality (16 pp. Special Bul¬ 
letin of the American Association for International Conciliation, January, 
1915. New York). 

5. Amerikas Sympathien (Vossische Zeitung, no. 577, November 12). See 
1917—4. 

6. Mythology and Folk-Tales of the North American Indians (Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, 27: 374-410). Reprinted 1915 (In Anthropology in 
North America, by F. Boas, R. B.-Dixon, etc. pp. 306-349. New York: 
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G. E. Stechert and Co.) - Paper prepared for the 19 th International Congress 
of Americanists, scheduled for Washington, October 1914, which was deferred 
on accotmt of the European War. Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

7. Kultur und Rasse (viii, 257 pp. Leipzig: Veit undCo.).' Revised version of 
The Mind of Primitive Man, 1911 — 11. Reprinted, 1922 — 1. 

1915 

1. Kinship of Language a Vital Factor in the War (New York Times, Janu¬ 
ary 3). Reprinted as “Nationalism in Europe” (15 pp., map. Pamphlet 13 
of the Germanistic Society of Chicago). 

2. Frederick Ward Putnam (Science, 42 no. 1080: 330-332). 

3. Letter to the Editor: Warns of German Wrath (New York Times, Decem¬ 
ber 11). 

4. Reply of Ethnological Association to France (Science, n.s. 41: no. 1057: 
500). On American neutrality in the European war. 

5. Mythology and Folk-Tales of the North American Indians." See 1914—6. 

6. Race and Nationality. See 1914 — 4. 

7. Will Socialism Help to Overcome Race Antagonisms? (Magazine Section, 
New York Sunday Call, April 4, 1915. p. 5). Address before the Socialist 
Press Club dinner, March 22, 1915. 

1916 

1. On the Variety of Lines of Descent Represented in a Population (Ameri¬ 
can Anthropologist, n.s. 18: 1-9). 

2. Letter to the Editor: Why German Americans Blame America (New York 
Times, January 8). 

3. Our National Ideals (Springfield Republican, February 2). 

4. Dr. Eliot’s Advocacy of Entente (New York Evening Mail, April 3). 

5. Americanism (Illinois Staatszeitung). 

6. Editor. Vocabularies from the Northwest Coast of America (Proceedings 
of the American Antiquarian Society n.s. 26: 185-202). Edition of a manu¬ 
script from the year 1791 , Nootka, Haida, Tlingit and Eskimo. 

7. Representative Art of Primitive Peoples (In Holmes Anniversary Volume: 
Anthropological essays presented to William Henry Holmes in honor of his 
70th birthday, December 1, 1916. Washington, Bryan Press). Reprinted 
in 1940—5. 

8. The Origin of Totemism (American Anthropologist, n.s. 18 no. 3: 319- 
326). Incorporated in 1940 — -5. 

9. The Development of Folk Tales and Myths (Scientific Monthly, 3 no. 
4: 335-343). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

10. Eugenics (Scientific Monthly, 3: 471-478). 
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11. Letter to the Editor: Why He Will Vote for Hughes (Evening Mail, Home 
Edition, November 6). 

12. Tsimshian Mythology (1037 pp. Bureau of American Ethnology, 31st 
Annual Report, 1909-1910). 

13. Address on J G McGee (The McGee Memorial Meeting of the Washing¬ 
ton Academy of Sciences held at the Carnegie Institution, Washington, 
D. C. December 5, 1913, pp. 10-15. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins 
Co.). 

14. Review of Alexander’s North American Mythology (Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, 29: 421-422). 

15. New Evidence in Regard to the Instability of Human Types (Proceedings 
of the National Academy of Sciences, 2 no. 12: 713-718). Reprinted 1917 
(The Scientific American, 83, Supplement no. 2150: 167). Reprinted in 
1940—5. 

1917 

1. Review of Madison Grant’s The Passing of the Great Race (The New 
Republic, 9: 305-307). 

2. New Evidence in Regard to the Instability of Human Types. See 1916 — 15. 

3. Modern Populations of America (Proceedings of the Second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress, Washington, U. S. A. December 27, 1915-January 8, 
1916, section I pp. 9-15. Also in Proceeding of the International Congress 
of Americanists, Washington, December 1915, pp. 569-575). Address 
before joint session of section I of both Congresses , December 28, 1915. 
Included in 1940 —5. 

4. Letters of a Non-Partisan (Illinois Staatszeitung, January 14, 21, 28, 
February 5, 11, 18). The letter dated October 1914 , (printed on January 21, 
1917) also appeared in the Vossische Zeitung , and is very probably “Amerika’s 
Sympathien ,” 1914 —5. 

5. Preserving our Ideals (Printed by the New York Evening Post in galley 
form but not published. Privately circulated). In 1940 Professor Boas 
wrote the following in a letter in regard to this article: “In April 1917 it was 
reported among the members of the faculty of Columbia University that the 
trustees wished to investigate the loyalty of the faculty. At that time it seemed to 
me best to present my point of view to the students .’ ’ 

6. Letter to the editor: Professor Boas Dissents, Blames the President for the 
Break with Germany (New York Times, February 9). 

7. Statement on political reform movement in Germany. (In article Con¬ 
siders Kaiser Sparring for Time. New York Times, April 9). 

8. Grammatical Notes on the Language of the Tlingit Indians (179 pp., 
texts pp. 168-179. The University Museum Anthropological Publications, 
8 no. 1. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania). 
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9. Introduction to Volume I, No. 1, International Journal of American 
Linguistics (pp. 1-8). Included in 1940 —5. 

10. El dialecto Mexicano de Pochutla, Oaxaca (International Journal of 
American Linguistics, 1: 9-44). 

11. The Relation between Civilization and Stature (The Journal of Sociologic 
Medicine, 18: 397-401). 

12. Statement in article “Shall German-Americans be Exempt from Service 
Abroad” (Viereck’s, 6 no. 22: 360). 

13. Origin of Death (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 30: 486-491). 

14. Letter to the Atlantic Monthly (Volume 120, September Contributors 
Column). On the freedom of the German-American Press. 

15. Letter to Society of the Friends of the German Republic: Each Nation 
Must Develop As It Deems Best (Viereck’s, 7 no. 10: 171). 

16. Editor. Folk-Tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes (xii, 205 pp. Memoirs 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, 11). Tales collected by J. A. Teit, M. K. 
Gould , L. Farr and and H. J. Spinden , edited with an introduction and com¬ 
parative notes by F. Boas. 

1918 

1. Making the Red Faces White (World Outlook, 4 no. 1: 6). 

2. Kutenai Tales: together with texts collected by Alexander Francis 
Chamberlain (xii, 387 pp. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 59). 
Texts with translations , abstracts, comparative notes and vocabulary. 

3. Scientific Progress and University Government (The Nation, 106 not 2757: 
539-540). 

4. The Mental Attitude of the Educated Classes (The Dial, 65: 145-148). 

5. Letter to the editor: A Sturdy Protest (The Nation, 107 no. 2782: 487). 
Reprinted as leaflet (Socialist Party, Bergen County, New Jersey). On 
civil liberties .. 

6. Review of Grant’s The Passing of the Great Race (American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology, 1: 363). 

7. Notes on the Anthropology of Sweden (American Journal of Physical 
Anthropology, 1 no. 4: 415-426, maps and tables). 

8. Freedom for the School (School and Society, 8: 739-740). 

9. In Memoriam: Herman K. Haeberlin (American Anthropologist, n.s. 
21: 71). 

1919 

1. Hair Color of Italians (American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 2 no. 
1: 11-14, 2 maps and table). 

2. Freedom to Teach (The Nation, 108: 88-89). 

3. Colonies and the Peace Conference (The Nation, 108: 247-249). 

4. Nationalism (The Dial, March 8, pp. 232-237). 
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5. Letter to the Editor: Western Boundary of the Polish Language (New 
York Evening Post, April 22). 

6. Letter to the Editor: Language Frontiers and Poland (New York Evening 
Post, May 8). 

7. Kinship Terms of the Kutenai Indians (American Anthropologist, n.s. 
21: 98-101). 

8. Review of Karsten’s Myths of the Ji’baros (Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, 32: 446). 

9. Review of Curtin and Hewitt’s Seneca Fiction, Legends and Myths 
(Journal of American Folk-Lore, 32: 445-446). 

10. Letter to Senators Edge and Frelinghuysen of New Jersey: Professor 
Franz Boas liber Friedensvertrag (New-Yorker Staatszeitung, May 31). 
Also under title: As American of German Birth I Protest (Viereck’s, 10 no. 
6: 185). 

11. Report on the Academic Teaching of Anthropology (American Anthro¬ 
pologist, n.s. 21 no. 1: 41-60). Report of the Chairman of the Committee 
(of the American Association for the Advancement of Science) on the Teaching 
of Anthropology in the United States. 

12. Vain Waiting (The Nation, 108 no. 2805: 503-504). Letter to l Friends of 
German Democracy .’ 

13. Letter to the editor: Democracy and Electoral Reform (New York Evening 
Post, November 6). 

14. Program for Equal Educational Opportunity (The New York Call, Decem¬ 
ber 7). 

15. Letter to the editor: Scientists as Spies (The Nation, 109 no. 2842: 797). 

1920 

1. The Social Organization of the Kwakiutl (American Anthropologist? 
n.s. 22: 111-126, diagrams). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

2. Endowed Institutions of Learning (School and Society, 12 no. 297: 167— 
169). 

3. With Elsie Clews Parsons. Spanish Tales from Laguna and Zuni (Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, 33: 47-72). 

4. With Jose Maria Arreola. Cuentos en Mexicano de Milpa Alta (Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, 33: 1-24). Texts with Spanish translations. 

5. The influence of Environment upon Development (Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences, 6 no. 8: 489-493). 

6. Anthropometry of Porto Rico (American Journal of Physical Anthropol¬ 
ogy, 3: 247-253, 7 tables). 

7. Letter to Dr. G. Wolf: Ueber die Auswanderung deutscher Wissenschaftler 
(Akademische Nachrichten und Leipziger Studentenzeitung, 2 no. 6: 33). 

8. Classification of American Languages (American Anthropologist, n.s. 
22: 367-376). Included in 1940 — 5. 
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9. The Methods of Ethnology (American Anthropologist, 22: 311-321). 
Included in 1940 — 5. 

10. Review of Stoddard’s The Rising Tide of Color (The Nation, 111 no. 2892: 
656). 

1921 

1. The Problem of the American Negro (Yale Quarterly Review, 10 no. 2: 
384-395). 

2. Album deColeccionesArqueologicas (Seleccionadas y arregladas por Franz 
Boas, ilustraciones por Adolfo Best, Texto por Manuel Gamio). 

a. Laminas 1-69 (Publicaciones de la Escuela international de Arqueo- 
logia y Etnologia Americanas 1911-1912). Consists of 69 loose plates in an 
envelope printed with the title. 

b. Texto: Ceramica del Valle de Mexico (46 pp., plate, colored plate 
and map. (Publicaciones de la Escuela Internacional de Arqueologia y 
Etnologia Americanas 1921-22. Mexico: Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, 
Historia y Etnograffa). 

3. Review of Miller and Park’s Old World Traits Transplanted (New York 
Times Magazine Section, February 6, 1921, p. 3). Title: The Great Melting 
Pot and Its Problem. 

4. Der Seelenglaube der Vandau (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 52-53 heft 1: 
1-5). Reprinted in 1940- —5. 

5. Ethnology of the Kwakiutl (1481 pp., index. Bureau of American Ethnol¬ 
ogy, 35th Annual Report, parts 1 and 2). Texts with translation; Kwakiutl- 
English and English-Kwakiutl vocabularies in part 2:1390-1466. 

6. The Coefficient of Correlation (Quarterly Publication of the American 
Statistical Association, 17: 683-688). 

1922 

1. Kultur und Rasse (256 pp. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter und 
Co.). Second edition of 1914 —7. 

2. Tales of Spanish Provenience from Zuni (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
35: 62-98). 

3. Report on an Anthropometric Investigation of the Population of the United 
States (Journal of the American Statistical Association, 18: 181-209). 
Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

4. Editor and contributor. Handbook of American Indian Languages, Part 
2, with illustrative sketches by Edward Sapir, Leo J. Frachtenberg, and 
Waldemar Bogoras (903 pp. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 40, 
part 2). Contributed: with Waldemar' Bogoras. Chukchee: 631—903. See 
Part 1, 1911—1; Part 3 , 1938—8 , volume 4, 1941—8. 
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5. The Idea of the Future Life among Primitive Tribes (In Religion and the 
Future Life, ed. E. H. Sneath. pp. 9-26. New York: Revell). Reprinted in 
1940—5. 

6. The Avunculate Among the Vandau (American Anthropologist, 24: 
95-97). 

7. Review of Woodbury’s Statures and Weights of Children under Six Years 
of Age (American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 5: 279-282). 

8. The Measurement of Differences between Variable Quantities (Quarterly 
Publication of the American Statistical Association, 18: 425-445, 9 tables). 
Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

9. With C. K. Simango. Tales and Proverbs of the Vandau of Portuguese 
South Africa (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 35 no. 136: 151-204). 

10. Das Verwandtschaftssystem der Vandau (Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, 54: 
41-51, two diagrams). Reprinted in English , 1940 —5. 

11. James A. Teit (American Anthropologist, 24 no. 4: 490-492). Reprinted 
1923, slightly revised (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 36 no. 139: 102- 
103). 

1923 

1. Are the Jews a Race (The World Tomorrow, 6 no. 1: 5-6). 

2. Review of Dixon’s Racial History of Man (New York Times Book Review, 
April 1, p. 13, illus.). Title: Importance and Significance of the Human 
Head. For another review of this see 1923 —5. 

3. The Growth of Children as Influenced by Environmental and Hereditary 
Conditions (School and Society, 17: 305-308, 4 tables). 

4. James A. Teit. See 1922 — 11. 

5. Review of Dixon’s Racial History of Man (Science, 57 no. 1481: 587-590). 
For another review of this see 1923 — 2. Reprinted in 1940—5. 

6. A Keresan Text (International Journal of American Linguistics, 2 no. 3-4: 
171-180). 

7. Letter to the editor: In the Occupied Area (New York Times, October 20). 

8. Letter to the editor: Rights of Invaded Regions (New York Times, 
November 4). 

9. Notes on the Tillamook (University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, 20: 3-16). 

10. H. A. Andrews (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 36: 300). 

11. Ethnographische Bemerkungen liber die Vandau (Zeitschrift fur Ethnol¬ 
ogic, 55: 6-31). Texts and translations pp. 7-31. 

1924 

1. Letter to the Editor: “Lo, the Poor Nordic!” Answer to Henry Fairfield 
Osborn (New York Times, April 13, IX: 19). 
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2. Letter on the laws against the potlatch (Bulletin 3, Eastern Association 
on Indian Affairs, pp. 14-15). 

3. Moderne Ethnologie (Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 24: 1719-1730). 

4. With P. E. Goddard. Ts’ets’aut, an Athapascan Language from Portland 
Canal, British Columbia (International Journal of American Linguistics, 
3 no. 1:1-35). 

5. Vocabulary of the Athapascan Tribe of Nicola Valley, British Columbia 
(International Journal of American Linguistics, 3 no. 1: 36-38). 

6. Vocabulary of an Athapascan Dialect of the State of Washington (Inter¬ 
national Journal of American Linguistics, 3 no. 1: 39-45). 

7. A Revised List of Kwakiutl Suffixes (International Journal of American 
Linguistics, 3 no. 1: 117-131). 

8. The Question of Racial Purity (The American Mercury, 3 no. 10: 163-178. 
New York). 

9. Review of Kraitschek’s Rassenkunde (Deutsche Literaturzeitung, n.s. 1 
no. 28: 2008-2012). 

10. The Social Organization of the Tribes of the North Pacific Coast (Ameri¬ 
can Anthropologist, n.s. 26 no. 3: 323-332). Reprinted in 1940 — 5. 

11. Evolution or Diffusion (American Anthropologist, n.s. 26: 340-344). 
Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

12. Bemerkungen liber die Anthropometrie der Armenier (Zeitschrift fur 
Ethnologie 1924 heft l/4: 74-82, tables). 

13. Abstract Characteristics of Keresan Folktales (Annaes do XX Congresso 
Internacional de Americanistas, Rio de Janeiro, 20-30 de Agosto de 1922, 
pp. 223-224). 

1925 

1. What is a Race? (The Nation, 120 no. 3108: 89-91). 

2. Die Form in Primitiver Literatur (In Festgabe Rudolf Lehmann zu seinem 
siebzigsten Geburtstag. Die Akademie, heft 3: 161-178. Erlangen: Philoso- 
phische Akademie). 

3. America and the Old World (XXI e Congres International des Ameri- 
canistes, Goteborg, August 1924: 21-28). 

4. Contributions to the Ethnology of the Kwakiutl (357 pp. Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Contributions to Anthropology, 3). Texts and translations. 

5. Romance Folk-Lore among American Indians (The Romanic Review, 16 
no. 3: 199-207). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

6. This Nordic Nonsense (The Forum, 74 no. 4: 502-511, portrait). 

7. Rasse oder Vererbung (Central-Verein Zeitung, 4 no. 37: 609-610. Berlin). 

8. Die Klassification der indianischen Sprachen (XXI e Congres International 
des Americanistes, La Haye, 12-16 aout, 1924: 305-311). 

9. With II. K. Haeberlin. Ten Folktales in Modern Nahuatl (Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, 37 [1924]: 345-370). 

10. Keresan Texts (Publications of the American Ethnological Society 8, 
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Part 2, 344 pp., 1925; Part 1, 300 pp., 1928). Part 2 , texts; part 1, the cor¬ 
responding English translation. 

1926 

1. Grammar of the Kutenai Language by Pater Philippo Canestrelli, S.J. an¬ 
notated by Franz Boas (International Journal of American Linguistics 4* 
1-84). 

2. Additional Notes on the Kutenai Language (International Journal of 
American Linguistics, 4: 85-104; text, 100-104). 

3. Primitive Custom: Review of Malinowski’s Crime and Custom in Savage 
Society (Forum, 76 no. 5: 791-793). 

4. Race and Behavior (Current History, 25 no. 5: 676-682). 

5. Review of Wissler s The Relation of Nature to Man in Aboriginal America 
(American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 9: 503-506). 

6. The Problem of Races: Review of Hertz’s Rasse und Kultur (The Nation 
123: 644). 

7. Die Frage der Rassenreinheit (Frankfurter Zeitung, December 15: 1-2; 
Urania, 6 [1926-1927]: 169-173. Jena). 

8. Report of the Editor (Journal of American Folk-Lore 38[1925]: 317-318). 

9. Teton Sioux Music (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 38[1925]: 319-324). 
Note on musical form. 

10. Emergency Society for German and Austrian Science and Art, Sixth An¬ 
nual Report, pp. 3-5 (New York). Report of the president. 

1927 

1. With Herman Haeberlin. Sound Shifts in Salish Dialects (International 
Journal of American Linguistics 4: 117-136). 

2. Anthropology and Statistics (In The Social Sciences and their Interrela¬ 
tion, ed. W. F. Ogburn and A. Goldenweiser, pp. 114-120. Boston: Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Co.). 

3. Rasse (Medizinische Welt, 1 no. 37, 2 pp.). 

4. Eruption of Deciduous Teeth among Hebrew Infants (Journal of Dental 
Research, 7 no. 3: 245-253, 9 tables). 

5. Primitive Art (376 pp. illus., music, 15 plates. Oslo: Institutt for Sam- 
menlignende Kulturforskning, Series B volume 8. Also Cambridge: Har¬ 
vard University Press). 

6. Stylistic Aspects of Primitive Literature (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
38[1925] no. 149: 329-339). Reprinted in 1940—5. 

7. (Note on) Two Eskimo Riddles from Labrador (Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, 39[1926]: 486). 

8. Die Ausdriicke fur einige religiose Begriffe der Kwakiutl-Indianer (In 
Festschrift Meinhof, pp. 386-392. Gliickstadt: J. J. Augustin). Reprinted in 
1940—5. 

9. Fallacies of Racial Inferiority (Current History, 25: 676-682). 
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1928 

1. Conference on Racial Differences (National Research Council, Changes in 
Immigration, pp. 16-21). 

2. Family Traits as Determined by Heredity and Environment (Proceedings 
of the National Academy of Sciences, 14 no. 6: 496-503). 

3. Materials for the Study of Inheritance in Man (540 pp. Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Contributions to Anthropology, 6). Measurements of families of 
immigrants living in New York: 

4. Pliny Earle Goddard (Science,. 68: 149-150). Reprinted in 1930, slightly 
revised (International Journal of American Linguistics, 6 no. 1: 1-2). 

5. Bella Bella Texts (291 pp. Columbia University Contributions to Anthro¬ 
pology, 5). Texts and English translation on alternate pages; contains a 
vocabulary , pp. 173-291. 

6. The Twenty-Third International Congress of Americanists (Science, 68: 
361-364). Summary report of the proceedings, New York City, September, 
1928. 

7. Anthropology and Modern Life (246 pp., list of references pp. 237-246. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Co.). English edition, 1929 (London: George 
Allen and Unwin). See 1932 — 1. 

8. Keresan Texts, Part 1. See 1925 — 10. 

9. With others. Coiled Basketry in British Columbia and Surrounding Region 
by H. K. Haeberlin, James A. Teit, and Helen H. Roberts under the direc¬ 
tion of Franz Boas (Bureau of American Ethnology, 41st Annual Report, 
1919-1924, pp. 117-484, 94 plates). Contributed: Preface, pp. 131-132, 
and Summary and Conclusions, pp. 383-388. 

10. Editor. The Middle Columbia Salish, by James A. Teit (University of 
Washington Publications in Anthropology, 2 no. 4: 83-128). 

1929 

1. Migrations of Asiatic Races and Cultures to North America (Scientific 
Monthly, 28: 110-117). Address before a joint meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science and the American Anthropological 
Association , New York , December 29, 1928. 

2. Classification of American Indian Languages (Language, 5 no. 1: 1-7). 
Included in 1940 —5. 

3. Rasse und seelische Veranlagung (Forschungen und Fortschritte, Septem¬ 
ber. Berlin). 

4. Metaphorical Expression in the Language of the Kwakiutl Indians (Verza- 
meling van Opstellen door Oud-Leerlingen en Bevriende Vakgenooten 
Opgedragen aan Mgr. Prof. Dr. Jos. Schrijnen, 3 mai 1929, pp. 147-153. 
Nijmegen: N. V. Dekker & van de Vegt). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

5. Anthropology and Modern Life. English edition; see 1928 — 7 . 
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1930 

1. Karl von den Steinen (Science, 71, no. 1827: 7-8). 

2. Some Problems of Methodology in the Social Sciences (In The New Social 
Science, ed. Leonard D. White. Social Science Studies, 18: 84-98. Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

3. Analysis of the Growth Curve of Man (Science, 71: 545-546). Abstract of 
Papers presented before the National Academy of Sciences. 

4. Observations on the Growth of Children (Science, 72 no. 1854: 44-48). 

5. Religion of the Kwakiutl (Columbia University Contributions to An¬ 
thropology, 10. Part 1, Texts, 284 pp.; Part 2, Translations, 288 pp.). 

6. Pliny Earle Goddard. See 1928 — 4. 

7. Foreword to Albert D. Helser’s African Stories (pp. 7-8. New York: 
Revell). 

8. Review of Thompson’s Tales of North American Indians (Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, 43 no. 168: 223-224). 

9. Review of Levy-BruhFs The ‘Soul’ of the Primitive (The Nation, 128 no. 
3333: 623). Title: Primitive States of Mind. 

10. Purpose of Anthropology (Yale Daily News, 54 no. 26: 1, 4). 

11. Anthropology (In Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, 2: 73-110, bibliog¬ 
raphies under sub-topics. New York: Macmillan). 

12. Spanish Elements in Modern Nahuatl (In Todd Memorial Volume: philo¬ 
logical studies, 1: 85-89. New York: Columbia University Press). 

13. Speech as honorary president of Americanist Congress, Hamburg (Ham- 
burgischer Correspondent, September 9). On the value of a7ithropological 
studies. 

1931 

1. Notes on the Kwakiutl Vocabulary (International Journal of American 
Linguistics, 4 nos. 3-4: 163-178). 

2. Race and Progress (Science, 74 no. 1905: 1-8). Extract reprinted (New 
York Times, June 21). Address of the president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science , Pasadena , June 15. Reprinted in 1940—5. 

3. Die Variability von Volksgruppen (Anthropologischer Anzeiger, 7 heft 
3/4: 204-208). 

4. Sprachmischung und Sprachentwicklung (Forschungen und Fortschritte, 
7 no. 22/23: 301-302). 

5. The Riph are Taller (New York Times, November 22). Extract from ad¬ 
dress at the New Haven meeting of National Academy of Sciences. 

1932 

1. Anthropology and Modern Life (255 pp., references, pp. 247-255. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co.). New and revised edition; see 1928 — 7. 
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2. Recent Work on American Indian Languages (Science, 75 no. 1949: 489- 
491). 

'3. Rasse und Charakter (Anthropologischer Anzeiger, 8 heft 3/4: 280-284). 
Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

4. Rasse und Kultur (19 pp. Jena: Gustav Fischer). Rede gehalten am 30ten 
Juli 1931 in der Aula der Christian-Albrechts-Universitat in Kiel bei 
Gelegenheit des 50 Jdhrigen Doktorjubilaums des Verfassers. 

5. Studies in Growth (Human Biology, 4 no. 3: 307-350, 18 tables, 5 graphs). 

6. Note on Some Recent Changes in the Kwakiutl Language (International 
Journal of American Linguistics, 7 nos. 1-2: 90-93). 

7. With Ella Deloria. Notes on the Dakota, Teton Dialect (International 
Journal of American Linguistics, 7 nos. 3-4: 97-121). 

8. Bella Bella Tales (178 pp. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, 25). 
Contains a texts in the Kwakiutl Dialect , pp. 143-155. 

9. The Aims of Anthropological Research (Science, 76 no. 1983: 605-613). 
Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

10. With Nicholas Michelson. The Graying of Hair (American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology, 17 no. 2: 213-238, 7 tables, 3 graphs). 

11. Current Beliefs of the Kwakiutl Indians (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
45 no. 176: 177-260, index). 

1933 

1. Note on the Chinook Jargon (Language, 9 no. 2: 208-213). 

2. Relations between North-West America and North-East Asia (In Ameri¬ 
can Aborigines, ed. Diamond Jenness, pp. 357-370. Canada: University of 
Toronto Press). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

3. Review of Locher’s Serpent in Kwakiutl Religion (Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung, heft 25: 1181-1185). Same article in English (Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, 46 no. 182: 418-421). Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

4. Studies in Growth II (Human Biology, 5 no. 3: 429-444, 14 tables, 1 graph). 

5. The Cephalic Index in Holland and Its Heredity (Human Biology, 5 no. 
4: 587-599, 8 tables). 

6. Offener Brief an Generalfeldmarschall Paul von Hindenburg, President des 
Deutschen Reiches, Berlin, Germany, 27. Marz, 1933 (3 pp. Privately 
printed). An anti-Nazi protest. 

7. Letter to the editor: Boas kommentiert Nazi-Bann gegen Juden (Staats- 
Zeitung und Herold, May 17, New York). 

8. a. Arier und Nicht Arier (Die Neue Welt, 10 no. 257, 258, 259, November 
6, 7, 8. Strassburg). Reprinted as pamphlet in 1934, with the addition of a 
letter to Herrn Professor F. von Muller, President der deutschen Akademie 
Munchen in answer to request for resignation because of changed political 
conditions (19 pp. Hamburg. Also Oslo: Internationale Hilfs Vereinigung). 
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b. English version: Aryans and Non-Aryans, 1934 (AmericanMercury, 32: 
219-223). Published as pamphlet, 1934 (11 pp. New York: Information 
and Service Associates). Reprinted in condensed form, 1934: Scientist 
Explodes Nazi Myth of “Aryanism” (The Jewish Exponent, June 1, Phila¬ 
delphia); and 1939 (In The Atlantic Presents: We Americans, pp. 21-28. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Co.). The English version is a slightly re¬ 
vised form of the German. 

c. Spanish version: Arios y No-Arios (Anales Biotipologia Eogensesia y 
Medicina Social, no. 37, January 15, 1935, Buenos Aires, with a letter of 
transmittal; Mundo Israelta, January 26, 1935, pp. 8-9, 12, portrait, with 
the letter to Muller). Reprinted as pamphlet (10 pp. Buenos Aires: Grafico 
Eglh. 1935). Reprinted 1939 (El Espectador Habanero, 12 no. 70, April). 
Authorized translation from the English by Dr. David Efron. 

1934 

1. Nordic Propaganda: Review of Grant’s Conquest of a Continent (New Re¬ 
public, 78 no. 1005: 107-108). 

2. Aryans and Non-Aryans. Reprinted. See 1933—8 b. Also Arier und Nicht 
Arier. See 1933 — 8 a. 

3. Remarks of Professor Franz Boas (In Aryan and Semite; with particular 
reference to Nazi racial dogmas, pp. 33-34. The Jewish Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, bulletin no. 2. Cincinnati, Ohio: B’nai B’Rith). Address 
delivered before the Jewish Academy of Arts and Sciences March 4 , 1934 in 
New York City. 

4. Race (In Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, 13: 25-36, bibliography). 

5. Review of Whitney’s The Case for Sterilization (The American Mercury, 
November, p. 378). 

6. What is behind Race Theories? (Modern Thinker, August, p. 121). 

7. Geographical Names of the Kwakiutl Indians (83 pp., 22 maps. Columbia 
University Contributions to Anthropology, 20). 

1935 

1. Arios y No Arios. See 1933 — 8 c. 

2. Kwakiutl Tales. New Series (230 pp. Columbia University Contributions 
to Anthropology, 26 part 1). Translation corresponding to texts in 1943-6. 

3. A Chehalis Text (International Journal of American Linguistics, 8 no. 2: 
103-110). 

4. The Tempo of Growth of Fraternities (Proceedings of the National Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, 21 no. 7: 413-418, 5 graphs). Reprinted in 1940—5. 

5. Studies in Growth III (Human Biology, 7 no. 3: 303-318, 11 tables). 

6. Growth (International Journal of Orthodontia and Dentistry for Children, 
21 no. 10: 918-922, 927, 2 graphs). Address and discussion before American 
Society of Orthodontists, 39th Annual Meeting , New York , May 3 , 1935. 
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7. Conditions Controlling the Tempo of Development and Decay (Associa¬ 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Directors of America, 22: 212-223). Paper 
presented before 46th annual meeting , October 17-18. Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

8. Kwakiutl Culture as reflected in Mythology (190 pp.; bibliography, pp. 
v-vi. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, 28). 

1936 

1. Die Individuality primitiver Kulturen (In Reine und Angewandte 
Soziologie, Festgabe fur Ferdinand Tonnies zu seinem 80ten Geburtstag 
am 26. Juli, 1935. pp. 263-267. Leipzig: Hans Buske). 

2. Effects of American Environment on Immigrants and their Descendants 
(Science, n.s. 83 no. 2160: 490). Abstract of paper presented at the Washing¬ 
ton meeting of the National Academy of Sciences. 

3. The Relations between Physical and Social Anthropology (In Essays in 
Anthropology presented to Alfred L. Kroeber in celebration of his sixtieth 
birthday, pp. 15-17. Berkeley, California: University of California Press). 
Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

4. Letter to the editor: National, not Racial (Letters, Time, 3 no. 15: 14-15, 
portrait). 

5. History and Science in Anthropology: A Reply (American Anthropolo¬ 
gist, n.s. 38 no. 1: 137-141). Reprinted in 1940-5. 

6. Environment Changes Physical Characteristics (Columbia Alumni News, 
27 no. 15: 5. New York: Columbia University). 

7. Effects of American Environment on Immigrants and their Descendants 
(Science, n.s. 84 no. 2189: 522-525). 

8. Descent Unimportant in Tracing Gestures (New York World Telegram, 
May 9). 

9. Letter to the editor: Urges Tolerance Here (New York Times, March 15). 

10. Letter to the editor: The Individual Counts (Nation, 143 no. 1: 25). An 

answer to B. Stolberg’s The Jew and the World. 

1937 

1. Waldemar Bogoras (American Anthropologist, n.s. 39 no. 2: 314-315). 
With Bogoras’s bibliography. 

2. Some Traits of the Dakota Language (Language, 13 no. 2: 137-141). 
Reprinted in 1940 —5. 

3. Introductory Note to Efron and Foley’s Gestural Behavior and Social 
Setting (Zeitschrift fur Sozialforschung, 6 heft 1: 152-153). 

4. Race Prejudice from the Scientist’s Angle (Forum, 98 no. 2: 90-94). See 
1938—9. 

5. Science in Nazi Germany (Survey Graphic, 26 no. 8: 415-417). 

6. Race and Race Prejudice (Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 14 no. 2: 227— 
232). 
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7. Heredity and Environment (In Problemes Qualitatifs de la Population, 
pp. 83-92. Actes du Congres International de la Population, 8). Reprinted 
in 1939 (Jewish Social Studies, 1 no. 1: 5-14). Printed as pamphlet in 
French: Heredite et Milieu (14 pp. Races et Racisme no. 5. Paris, 1937). 
Paper presented at the Population Congress, Paris, July 1937. 

8. The Popular Vote in Spain (New York Times, October 11). 

9. A Mexican Village: Review of Elsie Clews Parsons’ Mitla, Town of Souls 
(New Republic, 90: 146-147). 

1938 

1. Intellectual Freedom in Nazi Germany (The Anti-Nazi Bulletin, 5 no. 2: 
7. New York: Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League). From a speech at a ?nass 
meeting of the Anti-Nazi League at Carnegie Hall , New York , January 30, 
1938. 

2. The Death of Freedom (Independent Journal of Columbia University, 5 
no. 6: 1, 4). Revised version of 1938 — 1. 

3. The Mind of Primitive Man (285 pp., bibliography pp. 273-285. New York: 
Macmillan Company). New edition of 1911 — 11, considerably revised. 

4. Editor and contributor. General Anthropology (718 pp. illus., diagrams. 
Boston: D C. Heath and Co.). Contributed: 

Introduction: 1-6 
Biological Premises: 16-23 
Race: 95-123 
Language: 124-145 
Invention: 238-281 

Literature, Music and Dance: 589-608 
Music and Folk-Lore: 609-626 
Methods of Research: 666-686 
Bibliography at end of each chapter. 

5. An Anthropologist’s Credo (The Nation, 147: 201-204). In Series: Living 
Philosophies. Reprinted without title, 1939 (In I Believe, ed. Clifton Fadi- 
man, pp. 19-29, portrait. New York: Simon and Shuster). Reprinted in 
abridged form, 1939 (Omnibook, 2 no. 1: 7-8. New York). 

6. The Diffusion of Cultural Traits (Social Research, 4 no. 3: 286-295). Re¬ 
printed in 1940 (In Essays Old and New, ed. Margaret M. Bryant. New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Co.). 

7. Offener Brief an Herrn Professor Franz Termer, Direktor des Museums 
fur Volkerkiinde Hamburg, August 10, 1938 (Printed inside a travel circu¬ 
lar for underground distribution in Germany). Answer to a letter closing 
u Heil Hitler ” 

8. Editor. Handbook of American Indian Languages, Part 3, with illustrative 
sketches by Harry Hoijer, Manuel J. Andrade, Gunter Wagner, Ruth L. 
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Bunzel, and Gladys A. Reichard (707 pp. Columbia University Press, 
1933—1938). The illustrative sketches were published as separates beginning in 
1933; the printing of the whole handbook was not completed until 1938. See 
Part 1, 1911 —7, Part 2, 1922 — 4, and volume 4 , 1941 — 8. 

9. El Prejuicio Racial (Ultra, 4 num. 24; 538-543. Havana: Institucion His- 
panocubana de Cultura). Also under title, No Existe una Raza Humana 
Pura (Columna, pp. 23-31. Buenos Aires). Translation of 1937—4. 

10. Letter to the editor: Races in Science (New York Times, June 12). 

1939 

1. Introduction to Herbert J. Seligmann’s Race Against Man (New York: 
G. E. Putnam’s Sons. pp. v-vi). 

2. Statement on joining the New York College Teachers Union (The Ameri¬ 
can Teacher, 23 no. 4; front cover). 

3. Heredity and Environment. Reprinted , see 1937 — 7. 

4. Intellectual Freedom (The New Masses, 30 no. 8: 17). 

5. Democracy and Intellectual Freedom (The American Teacher, 23 no. 6 
part 1: 9-10). Address delivered at a 7neeting sponsored by the Lincoln’s 
Birthday Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel , New York City, February 12, 1939 and broadcast over station 
WIIN. 

6. Aryans and Non-Aryans, Reprinted, see 1933 — 8 b. Also Aryos y No-Arios. 
Reprinted , see 1933—8 c. 

7. Edward Sapir (International Journal of American Linguistics, 10 no. 1: 
58-63). With bibliography of Sapir . 

8. Genetic and Environmental Factors in Anthropology (The Teaching Biolo¬ 
gist, 9 no. 2: 17-20, 45. New York Association of Biology Teachers). 

9. Is Our Faith Undimmed? (Social Work Today, 7 no. 3: 41). 

10. Teachers Must be Free to Educate Youth (The American Teacher, 24 no. 
1: 12). Address at American Federation of Teachers Convention , Buffalo, 
New York, August 21, 1939. 

11. An Anthropologist’s Credo. Reprinted, see 1938 — 5. 

12. Letter to the editor (Equality, 1 no. 8: 40). In regard to the policies and pro¬ 
gram of the American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom. 

13. Letter of greeting to the Second National Convention of the German- 
American League for Culture in Cleveland Ohio, dated September 1, 1939 
(Volksfront, September 9. Chicago). 

1940 

1. The Genetic Basis for Democracy (Science Bookshelf, 1 no. 1: 3-4, 24, 26). 
From a speech at a panel discussion on Race and Race Prejudice at the New 
York World’s Fair, October 14, 1939, under the auspices of the American 
Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom. 
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2. Prehistoric World and Primitive Man (In World’s Great Events, 1: 1-10. 
New York: P. F. Collier and Sons Corp.). 

3. Open letter: An die Mitglieder des Deutschamerikanischen Kulturver- 
bandes, January 12. (New-Yorker Staatszeitung, January 21; Rochester 
Abendpost, January 23: Deutschamerikanischer-Kulturverband verlor 
Mitglieder; also printed by the Kulturverband as a letter to its members). 

4. The Responsibility of the Schools (American Teacher, 24 no. 5: 11). 

5,. Race Language and Culture (647 pp., illustrated. New York: Macmillan 
Co.). Collected writings. The papers Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants 
of Immigrants , and Growth , were rewritten for this volume. 

6. Age Changes and Secular Changes in Anthropometric Measurements 
(American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 26: 63-68, 4 tables). Volume 
in honor of Ale$ Hrdlilha's 70th birthday. 

7. Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants (American 
Anthropologist, n.s, 42 no. 2 part 1: 183-189). An answer to some 
criticisms. 

8. Racial Purity (Asia, 40 no. 5: 231-234). 

9. Evidence on the Nature of Intelligence Furnished by Anthropology and 
Ethnology (Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, pp. 11-16). Reprinted: Evidence on the Nature of Intel- 

» ligence (Harvard Educational Review, 10 no. 2: 144-149). 

10. Statement in a symposium on war and democratic ideals (Friday, 1 no. 
26: 2). 

11. Statement on education: The Very Foundations of a Healthy Democracy 
are Threatened Today (Friday, 1 no. 28: 17-18, portrait). 

12. Liberty among Primitive People (In Freedom, Its Meaning, ed. Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. pp. 375-380. New York: Harcourt Brace and Co.). 

13. Opinion not subject to inquiry (Forum, 103: 156-157). Second article in a 
debate on the Dies Committee. 

14. The Diffusion of Cultural Traits. Reprinted , see 1938 — 6. 

15. Letter to the Editor: Britain’s War Aims (PM, October 4). 

16. Statement on 1940 Election: Boas Says He’ll Vote for FDR, Because . . . 
(PM, October 25). 

17. Letter to the editor (Youth Outlook, no. 6. New York: German American 
Youth Federation). On whether u whole people ” of Germany are guilty of 
crimes committed by the Hitler government. 

1941 

1. Letter to the Editor: Colleges at Fault, Cooperation in Government is 
Viewed as Essential (New York Times, January 5). Reprinted: Adminis¬ 
trators, Faculties and Students should cooperate in University Control 
(School and Society, 53 no. 1360: 87-88"; and Wilberforce University Quar¬ 
terly, 2 no. 3: 69-72, Wilberforce, Ohio). 
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2. Foreword to The Winter Soldiers (New York: Teachers Union). 

3. The Relation between Physical and Mental Development (Science, 93 no. 
2415: 339-342, 3 graphs). 

4. 1TT ith Ella Deloria. Dakota Grammar (183 pp., 16 pp. texts. Memoirs of 
the National Academy of Sciences, 23 second memoir. Washington, D. C.). 

5. Freedom Defined (New York Teacher, 6 no. 9: 25). 

6. Foreword to David Efron’s Gesture and Environment (New York: King’s 
Crown Press, pp. ix-x). 

7. The Myth of the Race (New Masses, 40 no. 5: 6). 

8. Editor. Handbook of American Indian Languages, 4: Tunica, by Mary 
R. Haas. (143 pp. New York: J. J. Augustin). This “extract” is the only 
published part of volume 4. See 1911 —7, 1922 — 4, 1938 — 8 . 

9. Greeting to the Soviet Union (Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics Information Bulletin, Special Supplement, November 7. p. 16). 

1942 

1. Language and Culture (In Studies in the History of Culture: The Disci¬ 
plines of the Humanities, pp. 178-184. American Council of Learned 
Societies). Volume in honor of Waldo G. Leland. 

2. Elsie Clews Parsons (Science, 95 no. 2456: 89-90). 

3. Elsie Clews Parsons, Late President of the American Anthropological As¬ 
sociation (The Scientific Monthly, 54 no. 5: 480-482, portrait). 

4. Created Equal (The Jewish Survey, 2 no. 1: 9). 

5. The Myth of Racial Excellence (The German American, 1 no. 4: 3. New 
York). 

6. Note on speech of Vice-President Wallace on war aims (PM, May 12). 

7. Letter to Senator George Norris (PM, November 9). A personal tribute . 

8. Statement for New York Public Library exhibition catalogue (In Books 
The Nazis Banned, p. 10. New York). Reprinted 1943 (Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 17 no. 5, back cover. New York: H. W. Wilson Co.). 

1943 

1. The American Ethnological Society (Science, 97 no. 2505: 7-8). Address 
delivered at the celebration of the centenary of the Society , New York City , 
November 14 , 1942. 

2. Class Consciousness and Race Prejudice (The Christian Register, 122 no. 
1: 5-6, portrait). 

3. Statements on Post-War World. Anjnterview , December 1942. 

a. Insane Asylum for Nazi Leaders (Under heading: What Are We 
Going to Do with the Germans. PM, January 4, portrait sketch). 

b. Exploitation must Cease (Under heading: Should Queen Wilhelmina 
be Given Back her Empire. PM, January 25). 
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4. Individual, Family, Population and Race (Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 87 no. 2). Paper read at'the meeting of the Society , 
November 21, 1942. 

5. Recent Anthropology (Accepted for publication in Science). Address before 
the American Ethnological Society , New York , May 13, 1942. On the de¬ 
velopments of the preceding ten years. 

6. Kwakiutl Tales (224 pp. Columbia University Contributions to Anthro¬ 
pology, 26 part 2. New York: Columbia University Press) Texts correspond¬ 
ing to translations in part 1 , 1935 — 2. 

UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS 

In advanced stage of preparation: 

Kwakiutl Texts and Translations 
Kwakiutl Grammar 
Kwakiutl Suffix Dictionary 
Kwakiutl Dictionary 

In preparation: 

Kwakiutl Ethnography 

EDITOR 

Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 1-11. New York: American 
Museum of Natural History. 1900-1930. 

Publications of the American Ethnological Society, 1-19. 1907-1942. 

Journal of American Folk-Lore, 21-37. 1908-1924. 

Handbook of American Indian Languages, 1-4. 1911-1941. See subject index. 

Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, 1-27. 1913-1936. 

International Journal of American Linguistics, 1-10. 1917-1939. Founder and 
editor . 



SUBJECT INDEX 


Africa: folk-lore, 1930—7; geography, 1887—14, 15, 17; industries of Negroes, 1909—8; Negro in, 
1904—3; people of, 1887—16; vegetation, 1887—17 
Alaska: collection from, 1888—15; Eskimo of, 1894—9; needlecases, design of, 1908—6; property 
marks, Eskimo, 1899—12 
America and the Old World: 1925—3 

American Indian Languages (see linguistics): Handbook of, 1911—1, 1922—4, 1938—8, 1941—8; 
recent work in, 1932—2 

American Ethnological Society: history of, 1943—1 
Americanist Congresses: 1908—11, 1910—1, 1928—6 
Andrews, H. A.: 1923—10 
Anthropologist’s Credo, 1938—5 

Anthropology: aims of, 1904—6, 1930—10, 1932—9; and modern life, 1928—7; and statistics, 
1927—2; classification of literature, 1899—10; comparative method in, 1896—15; department 
of, 1902—6; general, 1908-4, 1911—4, 5, 11, 14, 1914—7, 1930—11, 13, 1938—4, 1943—5; 
history and science in, 1936—5; history of, 1904—7; in America, 1892—6; national society 
for, 1902—5; of North American Indian, 1894—4, 1895—12; psychological problems in, 
1910—8; recent, 1943—5; relation between physical and social, 1936—3; research in, 1906—8, 
1908—3, 1932—9, 1938—4; teaching of, 1899—7, 1908—5, 1919—11 
Anthropometry (see physical anthropology): age changes and secular changes in measurements, 
1940—6; analysis of series, 1913—5; antropometria militare, 1896—6; Armenians, 1924—12; 
children, 1913—9; half-blood Indian, 1894—-7; heredity in anthropometric traits, 1907—9; 
Mission Indians, 1895—13; Porto Rico, 1920—6; Shoshonean tribes, 1899—13; Southern 
California, 1905—8; statistical study of, 1902—3; theory of, 1893—3; United States popula¬ 
tion, 1922—3 

Archeology: Mexican, 1912—4, 5, 12, 1913—2, 1921—2; North American, 1902—4 
Arikara creation myth: 1909-7 
Armaments, Nietzsche on, 1930—14 
Armenians, anthropometry of, 1924—12 

Art (see design): collection of primitive, 1904—4; Koryak, 1908—9; primitive, 1904—4, 1927—5; 

representative, of primitive peoples, 1916—7; Thompson Indians, 1900—4 
Art, decorative: Huichol, 1904—8; North American Indians, 1903—6; North Pacific Coast, 
1896—8, 1897—4 
Aryans and non-Aryans, 1933—8 

Asia: Asiatic Association, 1903—2, 4; East Asiatic Committee, 1906—12; migration of Asiatic 
races and cultures to North America, 1929—1; relation of American and Asiatic languages, 
1887—32; relations between Northwest America and Northeast Asia, 1933—2 
Athapascan linguistics (see linguistics): Nicola Valley, 1924—5; State of Washington, 1924—6; 

Ts’ets’aut, 1895—7, 1924—4 
Avunculate, Vandau, 1922—6 

Baffmland: Eskimo, 1885—6, 10, 13, 1901—5, 1907—2; exploration in, 1885—15; folk-lore, 1888— 
26; geography and geology, 1888—3, 8 
Bakuba, 1911—13 
Bandelier, A. F., 1914—3 
Basket-cap, Thompson, 1908—18 

Basketry: Chilcotin, 1908—19; coiled, in British Columbia, 1928—9; Shuswap, 1908—17 
Basques, connection with Americans, 1887—34 
Bella Bella: tales, 1932—8; texts, 1928—5 
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Bella Coola: 1886—5; language of, 1886—1, 4; mythology, 1898—5; physical characteristics, 

1892— 1 

Bessel, F. W., 1882—1 
Bird-bolas, Eastern Eskimo, 1908—13 
Bogoras, W., 1937—1 
Brinton, D. G„ 1899—9 

British Columbia (see individual tribes and localities): bronze figurine from, 1901—3; clubs from, 
1908—1; coast tribes, 1887—5; coiled basketry, 1928—9; deformation of heads, 1889—4; 
dissemination of languages in, 1896—1; ethnology of, 1887—26, 35,1895—5; facial paintings, 
1898—4; folk-lore, 1891—13, 1892—7; growth of Indian children, 1896—12; Indians of, 
1888—16, 17, 1890—1, 1891—1, 1895—7, 1896—4, 12; interior Salish tribes, 1906—4, in¬ 
vestigations in, 1894—12; linguistics, 1895—7, 1899—3, 4; petroglyphs, 1908—16; physical 
characteristics of tribes, 1895—7, 1899—1, 4; travel in, 1889—5; tribes of, 1889—1 
Bronze figurine from British Columbia, 1901—3 

California (see individual tribes): anthropometry of, 1905—8; collections from, 1900—8 
Canada (see individual tribes and localities): ethnological problems in, 1907—5, 1910—15; ex¬ 
ploration in, 1888—9; Indian languages, 1906—2; physical types of Indians, 1906—1 
Carvings, Northwest Coast, 1887—1 
Catloltq myths and legends, 1888—31 
Cat’s Cradle: 1888—24, 35, 1911—15 

Census: Kwakiutl, 1887—27; maps of the United States, 1888—21; North American Indian, 
1898—10, 1899—17 

Cephalic index (see head-form, physical anthropology): 1899—8; heredity of, in Holland, 1933—5 

Chamberlain, A. F., 1914—1 

Chatino language, 1913—3 

Chehalis text, 1935—3 

Chemakum language, 1892—2 

Chilcotin basketry, 1908—19 

Chilkat blanket designs, 1907—3 

Chinook: doctrine of souls and of disease, 1893—2; jargon, 1890—8, 1892—3, 1933—-1; language, 

1893— 1, 1910—13, 1911—1; songs, 1888—20; texts, 1894—10; vocabulary, 1904—1 
Chiriquian antiquities, 1911—12 

Chukchee linguistics, 1922—4 

Classification of American languages, 1920—8, 1925—8, 1929—2 
Clubs from Washington and British Columbia, 1908—1 

Collections, 1887—12, 1888—19, 1893—5; Alaska, 1888—15; California, 1900—8; Hudson Bay 
Eskimo, 1903—1; North Pacific Coast, 1900—2, 3; Oregon, 1900—8; primitive art, 1904—4 
Conditions controlling the tempo of development and decay, 1935—7 

Correlation: anatomical or physiological measurements, 1894—2; coefficient of, 1909—11, 1921—6 
Crania (see skulls): Lower Fraser River, 1908—44; Progreso, Yucatan, 1890— 3 
Creation myth, Arikara, 1909—7 

Culture: development of in Northwest America, 1888—23; diffusion of cultural traits, 1938—6; 
individuality of primitive cultures, 1936—1; influence of social organization of Kwakiutl on, 
1906—6; language and, 1942—1; primitive, 1904—5; migration of Asiatic, to North America, 
1929—1 

Current beliefs of the Kwakiutl Indians, 1932—11 
Custom, primitive, 1926—3 

Dakota: grammar, 1941—4; linguistics, 1911—1; Teton dialect, 1933—7; traits of language, 1937 
—2 
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Dance: 1938—4; Kwakiutl, 1888—18 

Death, Origin of, 1917—13 

Deformation of heads, British Columbia, 1889—4 

Design (see art): Alaskan needlecases, 1908—6; Chilkat blanket, 1907—3 

Diffusion: of cultural traits, 1938—6; or evolution, 1924—11 

Disease, doctrine of, among Chinook, 1893—2 

Dissemination of languages, British Columbia, 1896—1 

Education and educational institutions: 1918—3, 8, 1919—2, 14, 1920—2, 7, 1939—10, 1940—4, 
11, 1941—1; teaching of anthropology, 1899—7, 1908—5, 1919—11; teaching of geography, 
1887—25 

Endowments, effective use for research, 1903—3 

Environment, effect of on (see heredity and environment): development, 1920—5; growth, 
1913—5; head-form, 1912—6, 15; immigrants, 1936—2, 7; physical characteristics, 1936—6 
Eskimo: 1887—30, 36, 39, 1888—7, 1906—3, 1909—15; Alaska, 1894—9, 1899—12; and Indian, 
188.7—37; Baffinland, 1885—6,10,13,1901—5,1907—2; bird-bolas, 1908—13; central, 1888— 
28; collection, 1903—1; Cumberland Sound, 1883—4, 1884—4, 1885—8, 1894—3; dialect of 
Cumberland Sound, 1894—3; distribution of, 1883—2; folk-lore, 1885—13, 14, 1888—26, 
1904—2; habitat of Neitchillik, 1883—3; harpoon, 1887—21; Hudson Bay, 1901—5, 1907—2; 
migrations, 1885—6; property marks, 1899—12; relationships of East Greenland, 1909—17; 
religion and customs, 1884—6, 1887—2; religious beliefs of Central, 1900—6; riddles, 1927— 
7; songs, 1889—7, 1894—1, 1897—5; tales, 1889—7, 1894—1, 1897—5; tribal division, 1888 
—2; vocabulary, 1916—6 

Esoteric doctrines, ethnological significance of, 1902—10 

Ethnological: association, reply to France, 1915—4; notes, 1887—23, 1888—5, 1889—2; problems 
in Canada, 1907—5, 1910—15; significance of esoteric doctrines, 1902—10; society, history of, 
1943—1 

Ethnology: aims of, 1889—9; British Columbia, 1895—5; bureau of, 1887—19, 1902—9; Kwak¬ 
iutl, 1921—5, 1925—4; methods of, 1911—14, 1920—9; modern, 1924—3; publication, 1888 
—13; Vancouver Island, 1886—3 
Eugenics, 1916—10, 1934—5 
Evolution or diffusion, 1924—11 

Exploration and travel: 1884—5, 7, 8, 1887—8, 9, 1888—4; Africa, 1888—22; Arctic, 1885—4, 
1886—2; Arctic America, 1883—6, 8, 9, 10, 1885—1, 2, 3, 11, 1887—22; Baffinland, 1884—2, 
1885 12, 15; British Columbia, 1889—5; Canada, 1888—9; Cumberland Sound, 1884—1, 3, 
4, 1887—31; Hudson Bay, 1884—9; northwest passage, 1883—5; notes on 1889—3; objects 
of Arctic exploration, 1885—9; Pacific coast, 1891—10; polar, 1883—7, 1909—18; Vancouver 
Island, 1891—9 

Facial casts, 1905—2 

Facial paintings, northern British Columbia, 1898—4 

Family traits: 1943—4; as determined by heredity and environment, 1928—2 
Folk-Lore (see folk-tales, mythology, myths, legends, traditions, tales): Africa, 1930—7; 1938—4; 
Baffinland Eskimo, 1885—13, 1888—26; Bella Bella, 1928—5; British Columbia, 1891—13, 
1892—7; Catloltq, 1888—31; Eskimo, 1885—13, 14, 1889—7, 1904—2; Keresan, 1925—10; 
Kutenai, 1891—12; Kwakiutl 1910—10, 1925—2; Laguna, 1920—3; Mexican, 1912—8, 1930 
—4; North American Indians, 1914—6, 1930—8; North Pacific Coast, 1895—10; northwest 
America, 1892—8, 1893—6; northwest coast, 1894—13, 1895—8; Origin of Death, 1917—13; 
Pacific northwest, 1911—10; Pawnee, 1890—6; romance, among American Indians, 1925—5; 
Seneca, 1919 9; Serpent among northwest American Indians, 1887—20; Tsimshian, 1908— 

7, 1912—17; Vandau, 1922—9; Zuni, 1920—3, 1922—2 
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Folk-Lore Society, American, 1896—3 

Folk-Tales (see folk-lore): abstract characteristics of Keresan, 1924—13; development of, and 
myths, 1916—9; modern Nahuatl, 1925—9; Salishan and Sahaptin, 1917—16 
Fortier, A., 1914—2 

Freedom: defined, 1941—5; for tjie schools, 1918—8; intellectual, in Nazi Germany, 1938—1; of 
the press, 1917—14; to teach, 1919—2 
Geographical names of the Kwakiutl, 1934—7 

Geography: 1883—1, 1885—5, 7, 15; 1887—3, 4, 11, 28, 29, 1888—30, 1891—2; and geology of 
Baffinland, 1888—8; meteorological observations, Cumberland Sound, 1888—34; North 
American, 1888—33; physical, 1880—1, 1881—1, 1887—6, 10; 1887—15, 17, 1887—24 

1888— 3, 12; political, of Africa, 1887—14; teaching of, 1887—25 
Geology, Baffinland, 1888—8 

German and Austrian Science and Art, Society for, 1926—10 
German Scientists, immigration of, to the United States, 1920—7 
German-American League for Culture, 1939—13, 1940—3 
Germanistic Society, 1911—17 
Germany (see political articles) 

Gesture habits, 1936—8, 1937—3, 1941—6 
Goddard, P. E., 1928—4 
Grammar (see linguistics) 

Grinnell Land, needle-case from, 1909—10 

Growth (see physical anthropology): 1912—9, 1940—5; curve, 1930—3; effect of environment on, 
1913—6, 1920—5; influence on head-form, 1896—7; of children, 1892—4; 1895—2, 3, 1897— 
3, 1899—14, 1912—7, 1922—7, 1923—3, 1930—4, 1935—6; of first-born children, 1895—4; 
of Indian children, British Columbia, 1896—12; of naval cadets, 1895—6; of Toronto chil¬ 
dren, 1898—7, 8; statistics of, 1905—1, studies in, 1932—5, 1933—4, 1935—5; tempo of, 
of fraternities, 1935—4 

Haeberlin, H. K., 1918—9 

Haida: 1890—1; social organization, 1899—2; tattooing, 1888—37; vocabulary, 1891—8, 1916—6 
Hair: color, of Italians, 1919—1; graying of, 1932—10 
Hale, H., 1897—1 

Half-blood Indian, anthropometry of, 1894—7 

Handbook of American Indian Languages, 1911—1, 1922—4, 1938—8, 1941—8 

Head-form (see cephalic index, physical anthropology): deformation of heads in British Columbia, 

1889— 4; effect of environment on, 1912—6, 15; heredity in, 1903—5; influence of growth on, 
1886—7; of Italians, 1913—7; relation of indices of, 1895—11 

Head ornaments, Northwest Coast, 1890—2 

Heredity (see also physical anthropology): anthropometric traits, 1907—9; cephalic index in 
Holland, 1933—5; head form, 1903—5; materials for the study of inheritance in man, 1928—3 
Heredity and Environment (see also physical anthropology): 1937—7, 1939—8; effect on gesture, 
1936—8, 1937—3,* 1941—6; effect on growth, 1913—6, 1923—3; family traits as determined 
by, 1928—2; influence on head form of Italians, 1913—7 
Hewett, E. L., 1911—16 
History and Science in Anthropology, 1936—5 
Houses: Kwakiutl, 1888—29; Niska, 1896—12; Tsimshian, 1896—12 
Hudson Bay: Eskimo of, 1901—5, 1907—2; Eskimo collection, 1903—1 
Huichol, decorative art of, 1904—8 

Immigrants, United States: 1921—3; changes in bodily form of descendants, 1910—6, 1911—2, 3, 
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1912 <5, 1913—4, 1921—3, 1940—5, 7; effect of American environment on, 1936—2, 7; 
measurements of, 1928—3 
Immigration Commission, 1909—9 

Indians, American: intermingling with White population, 1918—1; origin of, 1913—8 
Individual, Family, Population, Race, 1943—4 
Individuality of primitive cultures, 1936—1 
Industries, African Negroes, 1909—8 

Inheritance (see heredity): materials for the study of, in man, 1928—3 
Instability of Human Types (see also physical anthropology): 1911—8, 1913—5, 1916—15 
Intellectual Freedom: 1939—4; Committee for Democracy and, 1939—12; democracy and, 
1939—5; in Nazi Germany, 1938—1, 2 
Intelligence, evidence on nature of, 1940—9 
Invention, 1887—13, 1938—4 
Iroquois language, 1909—5 
Italians: hair color, 1919—1; head-form, 1913—7 

Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 1897—6, 1898—1, 3, 1900—1, 7, 1901—6, 1903—7, 1905—4, 

1908— 10, 1910—2; publications of, 1906—7, 1908—8 

Jews: Are the Jews a Race, 1923—1; Nazi ban against, 1933—7; The Individual Counts, 1936—10 
Ji’baros myths, 1919—8 
Jones, W., 1909—13 

Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1909—6, 1926—8 
Kathlamet texts, 1901—1 

Keresan: folk-tales, abstract characteristics of, 1924—13; texts, 1923—6, 1925—10 
Kinship: Kutenai, 1919—7; Vandau, 1922—6, 10 
Koryak art, 1908—9 
Kultur und Rasse, 1914—7 

Kutenai: 1890—1; folk-lore, 1891—12; grammar, 1926—1; kinship terms, 1919—7; linguistics, 
1926—2; tales, 1918—2 
Kutonaqa, 1890—1 

Kwakiutl: 1888—6, 1891—1, 1896—12; census and reservations, 1887—27; culture as reflected 
in mythology, 1935—8; current beliefs, 1932—11; dances, 1888—18; ethnology, 1921—5, 
1925—4; geographical names of, 1934—7; houses, 1888—-29; influence of social organization 
on culture, 1906—6; linguistics, 1896-^-12, 1910—12, 1911—1; metaphorical expression in 
language of, 1929—4; recent changes in language, 1932—6; religion, 1930—5, 1933—3; re¬ 
ligious terminology, 1927—8; secret societies, 1896—10; secret societies and social organiza¬ 
tion, 1897—9, 1920—1; sketch of language, 1900—5; songs, 1888—18, 1896—11; suffixes, 
1924 7; tales, 1910—10, 1935—2, 1943—6; texts, 1905—6, 1906—11; Vancouver Island, 

1909— 1; vocabulary, 1892—5, 1931—1 

Laguna, Spanish tales from, 1920—3 

Language (see linguistics): 1907—1, 1938—4; and culture, 1942—1; development of, 1931—4; 

race, language and culture, 1940—5; sketch of Kwakiutl, 1900—5 
Languages (see linguistics): classification of American, 1920—8, 1925—8, 1929—2; classification 
of North Pacific Coast, 1894—5; Handbook of American Indian, 1911—1, 1922—4, 1938—8, 
1941—8; Indian, of Canada, 1906—2; recent work on American Indian, 1932—2; relation 
of American and Asiatic, 1887—32 
Liberty among Primitive People, 1940—12 
Lillooet, 1908—15 
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Linguistics (see also handbook, language, vocabulary): alternating sounds, 1889—6; American, 
1912-13; Athapascan, 1924r-4, 5, 6; Bella Bella, 1928—5,1932-8; Bella Coola, 1886-1,4; 
British Columbia, 1896-1, 1899-3, 4; Chatino, 1913-3; Chehalis, 1935-3; Chemakum, 
1892-2; Chinook, 1892-3, 1893-1, 1894-10, 1904-1, 1910-13, 1933-1; Chukchee, 
1922—4; Dakota, 1911—1, 1933—7, 1937—2, 1941—4; Eskimo, 1894—3; introduction to 
International Journal of American Linguistics, 1917—9; Iroquois, 1909 5; Kathlamet, 

1901—1- Keresan, 1923—6, 1925—10; Kutenai, 1926—1, 2; Kwakiutl, 1896—12, 1900—5, 
1905—6, 1906—11, 1910—10, 12, 1921—5, 1924—7, 1925—4, 1930—5, 1932—6, 8, 1934—7, 
1943-6; Mexican, 1913-1, 3, 1917-10, 1920-4; Niska, 1895-7, 1896-12; philological as¬ 
pects of anthropological research, 1906—8; Ponka, 1907—4; Salishan, 1895 1; Siouan, 1911 

—1; Sound-shifts in Salish, 1927—1; Tinneh, 1895—7; Tlingit, 1917—8; Tsimshian, 1899— 
6,1902—1,1908—7,1910—11,1912—16 

Literature: 1938—4; evolution of, 1911—9; form in primitive, 1925—2; poetry, North American 
tribes, 1887—7; stylistic aspects of primitive, 1927—6 
Lower Fraser River: crania, 1908—14; Indian tribes of, 1894—11 

Masks: Northwest Coast, 1890—2; Vancouver Island, 1886—3 
Mason, O. T., 1908—20 

Materials for the Study of Inheritance in Man, 1928—3 
McGee, J G, 1916—13 

Mental attitude of the educated classes, 1918—4 

Mental development: relation between, and physical development, 1941 3 

Metaphorical expression in the language of the Kwakiutl, 1929—4 
Method, limitations of comparative, in anthropology, 1896—15 
Methodology, problems of, in social sciences, 1930—2 
Methods: of ethnology, 1920—9; of research, 1938—4 

Mexico: archeology, 1912-4, 5, 12, 1913—2, 1921—2; Chatino language, 1913—3; decorative 
art, 1904—8; dialecto Mexicano de Pochutla, 1917—10; ethnology, 1937 9; folk-lore, 1912 
8; International School, 1912—10, 11, 12; phonetics of language, 1913—1; tales, 1920—4; 
travel in, 1912—14 

Migrations of Asiatic races and cultures to North America, 1929—1 

Mind of primitive man: 1899—15, 1901—2, 1911 11 

Mission Indians, anthropometry of, 1895—13 . 

Museums: administration of, 1907—8; American Museum of Natural History, 1889—10; classi¬ 
fication of, 1887—18; ethnographical, 1887—33 
Music: 1938—4; North American, 1887—7; Omaha, 1894—6; Teton Sioux, 1926 9 
Mythology (see folk-lore): 1938—4; Arikara creation myth, 1909—7; Bella Coola, 1898—5; Cat- 
loltq, 1888—31; development of, North Pacific Coast, 1895—9, 1911—10; growth of Indian 
mythologies, 1896—2; Indian, 1905-5; Ji’baros, 1919-8; Kwakiutl culture as reflected in, 
1935 —8; North American, 1916—14; northern elements in Navaho, 1897 7; northwest coast, 

1888—32; Tlingit, 1888—1; Tsimshian, 1916—12; Washington and Oregon, 1893—4 

Nahuatl: folk-tales, 1925—9; Spanish elements in modern, 1930—12 
Nationalism: 1919—4; in Europe, 1915—1 

Navaho mythology, 1897—7 . . 

Nazis (see race): ban against Jews, 1933—7; book-burning, 1942—8; intellectual freedom in Nazi 
Germany, 1938—1, 2; letter to Hindenburg, 1933—6, to Muller, 1933—8, to Termer, 1938— 
7; punishment of leaders, 1943—3; racial dogmas, 1934—3; responsibility for Nazi crimes, 
1940—17; science in Nazi Germany, 1937—5 
Needle-Cases: Alaskan, 1908—6; Grinnell Land, 1909—IQ 
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Negritos, distribution of in Philippines, 1899—16 

Negro: 1908—12, 1911—7; and demands of modern life, 1905—7; anthropological position of, 
1907—6; in Africa, 1904—3; in America, 1906—9: Industries of African, 1909—8; problem of 
the American, 1921—1 
Newell, W. W., 1908—2 
Nicaragua Canal, 1887—29 

Niska: houses, 1896—42; linguistics, 1895—7, 1896—12; physical characteristics, 1895—7 
Nootka, 1891—1; vocabulary, 1916—6 

North America (see also individual tribes and localities) : current research, 1898—11; decorative 
art, 1903—6; Indian census, 1898—10, 1899—17; mythology, 1916—14; mythology and folk¬ 
tales, 1914—6; physical anthropology of Indians, 1895—12 
North Pacific Coast (see Jesup Expedition): classification of languages, 1894—5; collection from, 
1900—2, 3; decorative art, 1896—8, 1897—4; development of mythology, 1895—9; ethno¬ 
graphical album, 1900—3; ethnological collections, 1900—2; folk-lore, 1895—10; physical 
anthropology, 1891—4; social organization of tribes, 1924—10; tribes of, 1906—5 
Northwest Coast of America: carvings, 1887—1; folk-lore, 1894—13, 1895—8; masks and head 
ornaments, 1890—2; mythology, 1888—32; vocabularies, 1916—6 
Northwestern tribes of Canada: reports on, 1892—1,1894—11, 1895—7, 1896—12, 1899—1, 2,3,4 
Northwest Passage, discovery of, 1883-—5 
Northwest territories, physical anthropology of, 1901—4 

Omaha music, 1894—6 
Omeatl and Ha'taqa, 1888—25 

Oregon: collections from, 1900—8; mythology of, 1893—4 
Oriental School, 1903—2 

Parsons, E. C., 1942—2, 3 
Pawnee folk-lore, 1890—6 

Petroglyphs: British Columbia, 1908—16; Thompson River, 1896—14; Vancouver Island, 1891— 
11 

Phonetics of the Mexican Language, 1913—1 

Physical anthropology (see also anthropometry, cephalic index, crania, environment, gesture, 
growth, hair, head-form, heredity, immigrants, instability of human types, skulls, statistics, 
teeth, variability): 1926—5; Bella Coola, 1892—1; British Columbia, 1899—1, 4; Canada, 
1906—1; children, 1899—14; facial casts, 1905—2; investigations in schools, 1891—7; Negro, 
1905—7; Niska, 1895—7; North American Indians, 1895—12; North Pacific Coast, 1891— 
4, 1895—7; Northwest territories, 1901—4; recent criticisms of, 1899—5; relation between 
civilization and stature, 1917—11; relation between physical and mental development, 1941 — 
3; relation between physical and social anthropology, 1936—3; stereograph, 1890—5; Sweden, 
1918—7; tempo of development, 1935—7 
Poetry and Music of North American tribes, 1887—7 
Poland, language frontiers of, 1919—5, 6 
Polar exploration (see exploration and travel): 1909—18 

Political articles: 1914—5, 1915—3, 1916—2, 3, 4, 5, 11, 1917—4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 15, 1918—5, 1919— 
3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 13, 15, 1923—7, 8, 1933—6, 7, 1938—7, 1940—10, 13, 15, 16, 17, 1942—6, 7, 
1943—3 

Ponka grammar, 1907—4 

Population: anthropometric investigation of, United States, 1922—3; individual, family, popula¬ 
tion, race, 1943—4; modern, of America, 1917—3; variability of, 1931—3; variety of lines of 
descent in, 1916—1 
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Porto Rico, anthropometry of, 1920—6 
Potlatch, laws against, 1924—2 
Prayer, 1909—2 

Prehistoric world and primitive man, 1940—2 

Property-marks of Alaskan Eskimo, 1899—12 

Proverbs, Vandau, 1922—9 

Psychological problems in anthropology, 1910—8 

Psychology, physiological: 1881—2, 1882—-2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1888—14 

Publications, scientific, 1909—19 

Putnam, F. W., 1909—16, 1915 2 

Race: 1891-6, 1897-10, 1899—11, 1901—2, 1917-1, 1918-1, 6, 1920-10, 1923-2, 5, 1924- 
1, 9, 1925—1, 1927—3, 1934—1, 4, 1936—10, 1938—4, 10, 1939—1, 1941—7, 1942—4, 5, 
1943—4; and behavior, 1926—4; and character, 1929—3, 1932—3; and culture, 1932—4, 1940 
—1; and nationality, 1914—4, 1936—4; and progress, 1931—2; and science, 1938—10; an¬ 
tagonism, 1915—7; Are the Jews a Race, 1923—1; Aryans and non-Aryans, 1933—8; differ¬ 
ences, 1928—1; history of American, 1912—3; human faculty as determined by, 1894—8-, 
inferiority, 1927—9; Nazi doctrines, 1934—3; Negro, in America, 1906 9; or heredity, 1925 
—7; prejudice, 1911—6, 1937—4, 6, .1938—9, 1943—2; problems, 1909—12, 1910—5, 1918— 
1, 1921—1, 1926—6; theories, 1934—6; This Nordic Nonsense, 1925—6 
Race, Language and Culture, 1940—5 

Races: mixed, 1891—5; migrations of Asiatic, to North America, 1929—1 

Race-War Myth, 1914—4 

Racial purity, 1924—8, 1926—7, 1940—8 

Relations between physical and social anthropology, 1936—3 

Religion: 1909—3; central Eskimo, 1900—6; Chinook, 1893—2; Eskimo, 1884—6; 1887—2; idea 
of future life, 1922—5;, Kwakiutl* 1930—5; religious terminology of Kwakiutl, 1927—8; ser¬ 
pent in Kwakiutl religion, 1933—3; Vandau, 1921 4 

Research, use of endowments for, 1903—3 
Riddles, Eskimo, 1927—7 

Sahaptin folk-tales, 1917—16 

Salish: folk-tales, 1917—16; interior British Columbia, 1906—4; Middle Columbia, 1928-10; 

sound shifts in, 1927—1; texts, 1895 1 

Sapir, E., 1939—7 
Schmeltz, J. D. E., 1909—14 
School, freedom for the, 1918—8 
Science in Nazi Germany, 1937—5 
Secret Societies, Kwakiutl, 1896—10, 1897—9 
Seneca folk-lore, 1919—9 

Serpent: among northwest American Indians, 1887—20; in Kwakiutl religion, 1933-3 
Shoshonean tribes, anthropometry of, 1899—13 
Shuswap: 1891—1; basketry, 1908—17 
Siouan linguistics, 1911—1 

Skulls (see crania): British Columbia, 1888-36,1889-4; horizontal plane of, 1905-3; Vancouver 
Island, 1890—4 
Snanaimuq, 1889—8 

Social organization: 1888—38; Haida, 1899—2; Kwakiutl, 1896—10, 1897—9, 1920—1; Kwak¬ 
iutl, influence on culture, 1906—6; North Pacific Coast, 1924—10 
Social sciences, problems of methodology, 1930—2 
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Songish, 1891—1 

Songs: Chinook, 1888—20; Eskimo, 1889—7, 1894—1, 1897—5; Kwakiutl, 1888—18, 1896—11 
Soul: 1909—4, 1930—9; concept of, among the Vandau', 1921—4; doctrine of, among Chinook, 
1893—2 

Sound shifts in Salish Dialects, 1927—1 

South America, anthropological problems, 1908—3 

Soviet Union, 1941—9 

Spain, popular vote in, 1937—8 

Spanish Elements in Modern Nahuatl, 1930—12 

Spanish tales: from Laguna, 1920—3; from Zuni, 1920-^-3, ,1922—2 

Species, precise criterion of, 1898—9 

Statistics: anthropology and, 1927—2; correlation, 1894—2, 1909—11, 1921—6; differences be¬ 
tween variable quantities, 1922—8; measurement of variable quantities, 1906—10; statistical 
study of anthropometry, 1902—3 
Stature: 1931—5; relation between civilization and, 1917—11 
Stereograph, 1890—5 
Suffixes, Kwakiutl, 1924—7 
Sweden, physical anthropology of, 1918—7 
Symbolism, 1910—9 

Tales (see folk-lore): Bella Bella, 1932—8; ^dissemination in North America, 1891—3; Eskimo, 
1889—7; 1894—1, 1897—5; Kutenai, 1918—2; Kwakiutl, 1935—2, 1943—6; Vandau, 1922 
—9 

Tamanos, 1910—3 
Tattooing, Haida, 1888—37 
Teachers’ Union, 1939—2 

Teeth: development of, 1935—6; eruption of deciduous, 1927—4 
Teit, J. A., 1922—11 
Teton Sioux Music, 1926—9 

Thompson: art, 1900—4; basket-cap, 1908—18; rock painting, 1896—14; traditions, 1898—6 

Tillamook: ethnology, 1923—9; traditions, 1898—2 

Tinneh: physical characteristics, 1895—7; vocabulary of, 1895—7 

Tlingit: 1890—1; grammatical notes, 1917—8; mythology, 1888—1; vocabulary, 1891—8, 1916 
—6 

Tolerance, 1936—9 

Totemism: 1897—8; origin of, 1910—4, 1916—8 

Traditions (see folk-lore): Thompson, 1898—6; Tillamook, 1898—2; Ts’ets’aut, 1896—16 
Ts’ets’aut: linguistics, 1895—7, 1924—4; physical characteristics, 1895—7; traditions, 1896—16 
Tsiinshian: 1888—27,1890—1; folk-lore, 1908—7, 1912^16; houses, 1896—12; linguistics, 1899— 
6, 1910—11,1911—1; mythology, 1916—12; texts, 1902—1,1912—16; vocabulary, 1891—8 

Universities, administration of, 1918—3 ' 

Vancouver Island: ethnology and masks, 1886—3; folk-lore of Catloltq, 1888—31; Kwakiutl of, 
1909—1; petroglyph, 1891—11; skulls from, 1890—4; tribes of, 1887—40; visit to Victoria, 
1891—9 

Vandau: avunculate, 1922—6; concept of soul among, 1921—4; ethnology, 1923—11; kinship, 
1922—10; tales and proverbs, 1922—9 

Variability: comparison of variable forms, 1905—3; measurement of differences between variable 
quantities, 1922—8; measurement of variable quantities, 1906—10; variability of organisms, 
1902—2, of populations, 1931—3 
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Vermin-Eaters, 1888—11 

Virchow, R.: anthropological work, 1902—7, 8 

Vocabulary: Chinook, 1904—1; Eskimo, 1916—6; Haida, 1891—8, 1916—6; Kwakiutl, 1892— 
5, 1921—5, 1931—1; Nootka, 1916—6; Northwest Coast of America, 1916—6; Tlingit, 
1891—8, 1916—‘6; Tsimshian, 1891—8 
von den Steinen, K., 1930—1 

Walcott, C. D., 1910—14 

War (see political articles): anthropologist’s view of, 1912—1 
Washington: mythology, 1893—4; whalebone clubs, 1908—1 
Woodwork, methods in Indian, 1910—7 


Zuni, Spanish tales from, 1920—3; tales of Spanish provenience from, 1922—2 


